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THE WASTEFUL WEST 


How America’s Most Waste- 
ful Blunder Cost the West 
a Great Opportunity and 














the Country a Food-Supply 


By EMERSON 
H O U G H 


NCE uponatimet st: la lk teet 
Was a certain tender He has trunks full of ther 
foot of the city of strong boxes full of them ir 

















Ph ladelpt la Who made a safet v-ce posit) vaull nm the 

pilgrimage to Montana for East He expects t 

the sake of his health He ome dav before long Ala 

thought he had consump even the Indiar amony 
tion, but it was only pie; so he recovered promptly and in due time returned to the whom he planned to fir ! purchasers. | t reetf f the j , 
ancestral halls well bronzed and hearty He brought with him certain heads of wild Now thev will as read bu cellu 1s t ht ' beowof-} f the 
animals, trophies of his prowess, and withal stories to fit the heads thing to go on a buckskin bridal robe! As to our} ame er re is } 

‘These elk antlers,"’ he explained, referring to a fine pair of the collection are times which bring other 

shed every year They are so large and heavy that you would not think, to look at ther There may be a few European 1 em } think the ! to A 
that the animal grows a fresh set every year This was the truth, but :t was not to hunt buffalo and tight Indians, but the Amer n people ha forgotten the 
received as such buffal \“\ ved th , , 














‘My son,” said his good old Quaker mother I have raised thee to tell the truth our fathers in their of Western expa t ht 
and thee has always been a good boy; but now | plainly see thee is lying to thy old Carolinas, and it was the buff ithe« hat tthef t? the we rd 
mother. It would be impossible for the elk to raise such horns every year; besides, it acrossthe Appalachian 1) le he ix India ‘ Ist e intl 
would be a waste.” though not everv one kr t} r eve hat 1} ed in Kentu nad 

True, it would seem a prodigious waste, the waste of Nature with her wild life i in Minnesota until the Chippe rove ther ' the J ' lhe first expa 
America; but America has from the beginning been a land not only of plenty but of — sionists were perhaps the Sioux, and they f the buff t! to the westward 
waste, of utter, awesome waste in all things We are rich and careless So is Nature the ime trail ater tal } 1) el B 

One day not long ago some farmers near Castalia, Ohio, dug into a curious willow When the settlers reached Ker the buff ty nto rye I hie fsappeared 
grown mound which had long been known in the little valley of the Castalia trout stream. next from Missouri, though no k person than Kit Carson } ed buff M 
They found a mass of jumbled elk horns, vards in extent, embracing some scores of | and hunted them with the Si: Indiat } Bu } the Car ind | 
horns in all These had been heaped up and buried there by some earlier mer white came to the great river of ¢ TT the M ri. t | M } } t the 
or red, and the moisture of their covering had preserved them By all rights they should edge of the buffalo countr } , , he ¢ \ 
have disappeared years ago in the mysterious fashion in which Nature takes care of the the minds of the American px Ther 
shed antlers of all the deer family Nature is scavenger for her own waste She set in our national histor We ff 
squirrels and porcupines to gnawing at shed deer horns, sets the elements to dissolving have broken into the fastnesses of the Amer desert } r far more tha 
them and the moss and leaves to hiding them, trving to cover up the truth as to her ow: we could have subjugated our Indiar } the I 
wastefulness Otherwise we could walk across the continent to-day on elk hort Che buffalo range of the trar M irit fr \I f northa the Brit pre 

The average citizen of to-day, studying the reports of rust on the wheat crop of the inces, and from the M River to the R Mountair nad evel r the 
West, or the shortage of cotton in the South, ] M } ip 
does not reflect that a few years ago wild . } ; , aii ile adi thes a 
animals roamed where crops now grow —-— ———_—_—_—-— a —_— : fart nto the} tt { rd. The 
There were elk in the State of Michigan in | \ } Ii | befor 
IST1, and no doubt later. These animals | | 
existed on what is known as the Saginaw i 4 

Thumb,” on the eastern side of the State } } ‘ 
Elk antlers have been dug out of the marsh | M S 
at the foot of Lake Winnebago, in Wisconsin, ( 
though the last elk in Wisconsin was killed ! 7 
about forty years ago— having the hill where the 
the deed was done named after him, by the 
way. It is hard to believe that during the i 
Civil Warthere were great herds of elk around 
Spirit Lake, in Northwestern lowa, and that , 
long after the Civil War farmers chased } } 
buffalo in Central Minnesota For that | ‘ 
matter, there were wild buffalo alive in the } | , t 
Panhandle of Texas the year before the ' 
World's Fair at Chicago To-day there is no 
buffalo range, because there are no buffalo 
The elk range is restricted to small and less ! \ 
ening areas in the Rockv Mountains — locali The White Mes Did T 
ties of chief interest to pie-sufferers whose Nothing but Waete 
physicians prescribe “big game shooting 
but who do not know how scarce our big 
game has become A man out in Billings, t he | Ir he 

} fT +} 





Montana, foreseeing this scarcity, years ago 
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arms, utensils, clothing, dwelling, ornaments and luxuries 

even, at last, surplus currency for the aboriginal bank 
account. Indeed, the modern packer has all the worst of 
it in comparison with the Indian. The latter had nothing 
at all to pay for his cattle, whereas the Beef Trust, amiable 
and well-meaning as may be its intentions to sweep clear 
the Western plains at no cost to itself, is still obliged to 
pay something for its cattle. What an opportunity was 
lost to the Beef Trust in those old buffalo days! If only 
it could have run its plants on cattle absolutely free! 


Millions of Tons of Food Wasted 


as rO this last, however, it might have been almost as 
4 well for the American people had the Packing Trust 
been organized earlier. It would have saved millions of tons 
of good food which went absolutely to waste—a food so 
abundant and universal in its time that Western restau- 
rants were obliged to put up the sign,‘‘No Buff Served 
Here The killing off of the buffalo entailed one of the 
greatest industrial wastes ever known in the history of the 
world. How many tons of meat were there thus left un- 
utilized? No ene can tell. More than two million tons, 
perhaps twenty million tons--a hundred million. Would 
that we had it to-day to feed the starving slum folk fresh 
from Kurope! 
estimates. The story is commonly accepted that a million 
hides came down the Missouri River in 1883, the last year 
of the Northern buffalo herd rhese figures are probably 
too large. One-half or one-third that number would be 


Chere is no verification possible in buffalo 








more accurate, according to fur dealers of that epoch 
Yet ISS3 was only one year out of more than sixty, and 
this million hides came from only the upper portion of 
the range, that along the newly-builded Northern Pacific 
Railroad. Out of the sixty great vears of the buffalo, forty 
The famous American 
historian, Francis Parkman, killed buffalo for no better 
trophy than their tails, and boasted of it Later than 
Parkman came the butchers of the Old World, noblemen 
who shot without hire and with no purpose save that of 


were years of unexampled waste! 











ing hese, from the Grand Duke Alexis down, did 
heir share, Army officers shot for sport-—and sport end 
oon Where one must op when a ton of meat falls before 
one well placed bullet he straggling settler on the edge 
f things kept meat for his winter supply, but he could not 
help killing “just one more and he left it lving where it 
fell A mat jum Creek, near Great Bend, Kansas 
ong made ah by supplying food to westbound wagon- 
train and | nothing but buffalo tongue The 

ted 

The Indian did not waste, the white man did nothing 
but waste he measure of his destruction is colossal A 
pile of buffalo bones higher than any house in town, and 
ome hundreds of vards in length, lay wa hipment 
none Kansas town mthe seventies. Out of this one statior 
here was once billed a trainload of cars loaded with sacked 


ew 
ip of buffale horns alone! This was part and or ly part 


of the flotsam of the southern range after the skin-hunter 


ad left it here is no measuring of these figure 
rhe result of it all was that we took the fight all out of 
Brother Indian. Left without a living, he became )~ , 
like prisone rs of old Spain before he became 77 , ’ { 





How Many Millions One Can Only Guess 


on the reservations. Then we finished our railroads and 
followed them with farms, many of which were bought 
with the price of buffalo hides or buffalo bones 

Oh, we are civilized, we Americans, and we are rich, 
rich! Otherwise we could not have afforded all our incred- 
ible waste, our incredibly brutal extravagance, our un 
righteous haste in squandering our own resources. We 
are the most reckless people in the world to-day, no 
doubt, as we are the richest. Let us not ponder upon 
the fact that in time the spendthrift goes broke, and 
that spendthrift may be the denomination for a nation 
as well as an individual. Let us forget our excesses as 
things unpleasant or as things humorous, whichever one 
likes. We do not mourn about a million dollars—why 
yrieve about a million hides ? We do not ponder upon the 
extinction of the white pine as a forest tree -why trouble 
ourselves about the wiping out of a race or of a species? 
We are rich, rich; we can afford it. We can even, in our 
careless belief, afford to be de-Americanized 

As to the process of our wastefulness in the destruction 
of the buffalo, there was a curiously systematic organiza- 
tion about it. It was necessary to kill and skin every 
buffalo on the Western plains at the first possible moment ; 
wherefore, the American mind swiftly reduced it to a 
science. The markets of the world could use this great 
shaggy robe—could, to some small extent, use the leather 
made from the hide. Hence dealers set about the problem 
of merchandizing, taking supply to the demand, and uniting 
the corners of the world 


An Army of Fur Traders 


i K traders multiplied in the Middle West. They could 

pay as much as two dollars for a good robe — at the last 
of the trade sometimes as much as four dollars, or perhaps 
eight dollars for a painted Indian robe. There were out- 
fits all over the Plains picking up robes among the Indian 
villages. There were trading-posts established where the 
Indians brought their robes. The day was one of waste 
and ruin and dissolution and destruction. Some of the 
traders used whisky with the Indians, although this ancient 
practice of fur traders was not approved by the new and 
sober school of commerce which was connected with the 
robe trade pure and simple. Sometimes a pint of whisky 
to the head man made his heart good, and he told his people 
to sell their robe In the earlier times the red men were 
paid in trade goods, on which the trader made his own 
big profit; but in the railroad days of the buffalo robe 
trade it was the custom to pay coin to the Indian, and trust 
him to spend it back again at the goods wagon or shop 
counter, as the case might be. Sometimes the native hunter 
got as little as a dollar, or a dollar and a half, for his buffalo 
robe rhose were easy times The Indian soon learned 
that he could make more money by killing more buffalo 
», perhaps, he now and then killed for the hide alorie, 
h he execrated, and abolished as effectually as he 
could, all the white skin-hunters, as soon as he learned they 
were killing off the buffalo and taking nothing but the hides 

The Indian robes traded for were, in the earlier days, 
practically all dressed robes, and the Indian tan was better 
than any the white man couldevermake. The Indian proc- 
ess of tanning consisted of scraping the hide close with one 





of those absurdly inefficient-looking little bone-handled 
hoes or scrapers which we see in museums now ; then work- 
ing it hour after hour over a log or beam, or over a twisted 
inew rope, the flesh side being covered with clay and grease 
and buffalo brains. A very large robe was hard to handle 
in this way, so sometimes the Indian lady operating would 
split it down the middle of the back and tan the two pieces 
separately. A great many scientists have been unable to 
tell the origin of the Indian practice of splitting the buffalo 
robe and then sewing it together again. The answer was 
easy to those who knew about it 

Sometimes a hunter, red or white, who was alone and had 
killed a buffalo, found that the beast had lain down to die 
with his forelegs doubled back under him, and had not fallen 
over on his side. This suggested one form of butchering 
work not unusual on the Plains. The hunter, finding the 
heavy carcass hard for him to handle, made no attempt 
to remove the skin in the usual way, with the slit down the 
belly side of the hide. He cut the hide down the back, from 
neck to tail, and, skinning it down on each side, spread it 
out on the ground, leaving the carcass still sitting up, as it 
were. Then he cut in along the hump and tenderloin and 
took out the choice pieces, the ‘“boss’’ ribs of the hump 
and the “dépouil and the prized back-fat which any 
plainsman knew was sweeter than the belly-fats. As he 
did his dissection he piled the pieces on the spread hide on 
either side, and so at last he packed his horse with clean 
meat and went away rejoicing. He left behind him a split 
robe and the best part of a ton of unused carcass. Per- 
haps his squaw might come around there another day; but 
usually it was easier to kill another buffalo 

The Indians sold a certain number of robes to the white 
traders, even in the days of the arrow and lance, before 
they were generally supplied with firearms; but all the 
robes collected by the Indians made rather a small number 
as against the great total of hides which began to stream 
eastward, down the rivers and along the railways. It was 
incumbent upon the white man to get the last robe at the 
first moment. The result was that highly differentiated 
agency, the skin-hunting outfit, whose swift rise and fall 
at one time added a distinctive feature to Western life 


How the Slaughter was Done 


NY man owning a wagon and team might turn skin- 

4 hunter, and, indeed, most of the frontiersmen did so 
at one time or another up to 1871, on the lower range, and 
in the North. One may have food and some 

sort of clothing —but what is life without cash? And if 
cash can be obtained only by sale of what one has, and if 
has only uncounted robes of stupid brute beasts, what 
natural inference and result? Some Western men 
armed at the edge of things, but very many went skin- 
ing. Sometimestwo or three would make up a partner- 


until 1SS3 








e sake of greater safety against the Indians, 
t against the white hide-hunters There 
might perhaps be two or three wagons, perhaps half a 
dozen, in a big outtit The wagons had high sideboards 


ivas covers, and sometimes there were four 


I tteres 


always 


and he avy Ci 
horses, or even six, if the partnership were opulent 

A rude press, a beam at the tail-gate, was occasionally 
used in pressing the hide bales, though most of the robe 





















trade was in hides rough-dried and folded only once, length- 
wise. This latter method of handling the hide was more 
common nearer to the railroads. The skin outfit was 
divided into wagonmen, killers and skinners. Sometimes 
one hunter would keep them all busy with hides, though 
two killers were usual; and, indeed, in that time of Western 
life hunters were easy to find, for it was the exception to 
see a man who was not a perfect rifle-shot 

The skinning of the dead buffalo took time, and thirty 
or forty heads a day was the limit of what the outfit would 
probably care to kill. The stretching and curing of the 
hides was slower work, though as to the killing, that might 
be a matter of but an hour or so. Sometimes it 
at one ‘‘stand’’—that is to say, in one spot, where the con- 
cealed hunter shot time after time into the confused bunch 
of buffalo, which huddled up and did not dare to run. You 
cannot see it to-day, but fifteen or twenty years ago you 
might have seen it, this record of the killer's work. You 
may still know districts where the buffalo wallows are not 
yet all gone; perhaps you know some corner where you 
can see a verified, genuine buffalo trail, cut deep into the 
oil; but one does not know where you can find to-day that 
other sort of record, the story written in a ring of white 
skeletons, thirty, forty, or more, all lying on a space not 
more than an acre in extent 


was done 


The Trail of the Slayer 


eure. ISE you haveseen this loose circle of scattered bones 
J markinga “stand” inthe old buffalo days 
and you might see the grass waving on the same ridge be 
hind which the killer lay, perhaps three hundred yards 
distant. The heavy Sharps rifle--and the hunter would 
have no other arm in the old days 
cally the same place that far with its slug of lead half as 
long as your finger. The main concern of the hunter was 
to get the range and to keep out of sight. Yes 
that ridge was where he lay. Farther on, at the first water 
hole, perhaps three or four miles away, you may find traces 
of an old camp, with dried bits of wood, sticklike, scattered 
about. It was here that the wagon stopped, and these were 
the pegs used in stretching the hides on the earth to dry 
The bone-hunters, who after a time swept off every trace 
of the slaughter of the buffalo, sometimes left the hide-pegs 

The buffalo-killer, when he set out from camp to locate 
the herd for the day, took with him his sixteen-pound rifle 
and his belt full of long, heavy cartridges. Perhaps hx 
hunted on foot altogether, and certainly he must leave his 
horse behind while at his specific work of shooting. Crawl- 
ing to the top of some ridge beyond which he heard the 
low, muttering rumble that told him his game was near, at 
length he saw his quarry — great shaggy, monstrous brutes, 
savage-looking as bears yet harmless as sheep feeding or 
fighting or resting on the grassy flat before him, scores of 
them —hundreds of them, perhaps 

That sight will be seen no more by any of the 
world; yet it gave this man no excitement. He only 
swept out a clean place to lie, bent together a few spears 
of grass at the crest of the ridge, and placed his cartridge 
belt handily before him on the ground. First studying the 
wind and the distance carefully, and noting the trend of the 


Look about, 


would shoot in practi 


no doubt 


nunter 
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feeding animals, at length he drew out his « ijand 


two wands together in the 


weaning-t 
his firing-stick, crossing the 
grasp of his left hand and resting his heavy rifle in the ar 

where it would lie moti hen he again estimated 


ionless 
his distance, three hundred 








pe rhaps two or ‘ 

as close as he c¢ ild get without lart ny the | j 
tired his first shot, aiming at some cow standir ie 
toward him and close ward the front « he fe | 
tion of the herd. He aimed low, for the heart of the buffalo 
lies unbelievably low down, close to the shaggy knee of the 
foreleg, which sometimes rubs a little bare place almost 
directly over the heart A shot in that re n Was usuall 
quich ly fatal There mu be no flurry or ex emer 
the herd must be kept still Shuck exclaimed t 
hunter, as he saw the dust cut from the fur fly half-way up 
the side of his ga Knew tt he had o\ t I a 
his distance. He lowered | I ind waited f 
cow to he down She would not get ipagain, but the! 
called this bad shoot 

\ part of the herd became unea beyan to e, to 
tring out Now the hunter must act at once, or be f 
alone, with nothing to show for } morning wort 1 
noth ng to Keep the skinners bu Hurned ne 1 
it the leading buffalo of those now onthe move. | 
by artists who never saw the buffalo nearly alway 
the herd led by some majestic | Art eve 
as accurate 4S scientists It Was alwa in old cow that led 
the he rd, and it was the f care ithe} erto learn hict 
cow this was, and if po Die oO shoot her down the fir 
thing lf he failed in thi the herd might get out of hand 
But he rarely failed if he knew his business. As their leader 
stumbled to her knees and sank down, the tupid cre ir 
following snutfed and stumbled and _ be 
moaning, perhaps, and finall andi } he 
silent death oming they knew ne hence and st I 
them down one by one Be sure that. once having } 
‘stand”’ established, the hunter behind the AiSS-WiS] 
went on with? work as fast as her t lean t rifle 
and shooting idily. One, two, ten, twenty his belt v 
empty at last and the ground in front of him was black 











One is almost tempted to be thankful that the India 
sometimes got him before he got back to camp! Yet he 
was living according to his lights and according to his et 
vironment Sometimes he went to the | ‘ ‘ I 
Congress afterward. There are very many good men in the 
West, leading men, who were skin-hunter n the 

Sometimes a skinner was paid so much a hide for | 
work, or sometimes he was hired on a time-ba or some 
times all the men were equal partners. Fifty cents a hide 
was sometimes paid and the ecamp-cook, after he heard the 
rifle begin its work a mile or two away, would throw a sheaf 
of worn I. Wilson butcher-knives before the skinner ho 
grumblingly made ready to go at their work. It wa ! 
otonous, skinning some millions of buffalo over a thousand 
miles of countr One genius invented a time-saving device 


a long 


of the dead 


iron picket which was driven through the jaw 


pin 
buffalo, fa 


tening the carcass firmly to the 


ground Then he loosened the hide around the neck, cut 
it down the belly, and attached } team of horses to the 
free edge of the tough neck-skin. Starting up his tear 


ripped the entire hide from the | 
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Working 
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ry 
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p to the railroad 
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lay, gamblir 
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Sometimes Two or Three Would Make Up a Partnership for the Sake of Greater Safety 


ht, drinking 
he ui wa 
as the life of 
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as The Chronicle of a Still Hunt for Ancestors 


By W. B. MACHARG 





“Purely by Chance, 1 Must Admit 
Ab! 


Very Fortunately 


Tracing the Collateral Line of Alyn 


S OFTEN as the secretary in the pauses of his work 
looked at Patricia, her lashes descended toward her 
cheek tremulously and fluttered there. When they 

fted and displayed the amber-tinted radiance of her eyes 
a thrill went through him 
A third person was with them, her grandfather —a 
mooth, bald head, a white mustache trimmed short along 
athletic body, hale as in youth at seventy 
John Vanety Are not the 
tered through its six continents from 


the lip, a 
The world know 


quare 


tin cans of 





his famous beef scat 


Cape Chukotskia to Desolation Island, intermediately at 
Fort Selkirk, Bora Yukin, Bamangwato: everywhere that 
men do congregate and letters are put together to make 
name Few there be who have not seen that little book, 


Famous Explorers, i 


Vanety & Co., wherein is 
Balboa ip a tree gazing at the and at the 
e of John Vanety's cans, with its pink 


John, for he has put his 


ued by 
how? Pacitic, 
foot of the tree or 
ibel. Yes, the world knows 
vel on it 

If there was one in the world of which Patricia was 
that sh« 
Mors 


to want for anything ir 


thing 
would never have the chance to lose 
than that 


i Her life , 


ifraid, it Wa 
herself for love not having been allowed 


she was pe rfi ctly confident 





that it would be the easiest thing in the world, love ex- 
cepted, to do without everything [hese views were 
ridiculous; her father had quite other aims for her. She 


as fated for an international alliance whenever a socially 





nportant hould appear upon the scene 





Dukes and earls, dukes and earls!” said John Vanety 
his granddaughter, while the papers in front of hin 
istled as though with a touch of « xasperation Well, 


Alyernon was named mother 


and brought up by his 
Patricia turned uy soft glance of amusement 


But why should a cor tinually digging into 





e from?’ 








mbs to find out can papers 
rustled loudly I’m in no tomb! English and French 
coffins; herald’s office coats-of-arm primogeniturt 
Mavflower, and the Revolution nothing this side of 
the Revolution! Down the State’ is good enough for me 
Pat 1 « e Tror wn the State 
I came from ‘down the State,’ too,” said Patricia, with 
i smile which began in sympathy for her grandfather but 


ended with something quite different for the 
And ‘down the Stats 


that | suppose the 


secretary 

ought to be enough for Al, except 
re have to be two kinds of people in the 
that ng,'E 
dogs what the use and the 


world, Pat —-one 


to the 


verything is going 
other that 
look what a good old world we've 


alway 





Says, 
Let sget busy get bu y 
got here!’ Al think 


now He was born looking for ancestors 


everything used to be better than it is 
I'm sorry I made 
Well, a 


anyway 


king that out of him 


time 


the mistake of not ta 


man is mistaken forty per cent. of the 


He continued to bite his mustache meditatively, and into 
his shrewd old eyes came a shadow. Patricia put her hand 
against his cheek softly. 

His eyes grew warm again, looking upon her face and that 
of the young man opposite. He knew —old John 
quite able to see through plate glass (or a brick wall for that 
matter). ‘‘ But one of the times I was right,”’ he went on 
dryly, ‘‘ was when I found Arthur here, for he knows enough 
to keep still and not take my mind off business, which is 
more than I can say for my granddaughter.”’ 

hey reddened. 

Yes, Arthur knew, too. Truly it is wonderful how many 
young men in America make it the first business of their 
lives to learn of the world what they want in it! Where 
they can hang a hat is home to them. Satisfied for the 
present to hang his hat just below John Vanety’s, Arthur 
Holley knew also what he wanted—and had known sine¢ 
the day he first saw her. 

Their eyes met in quick electric shock as she went out 

love in them, fearless, unrealized by Patricia as yet, very 
sweet to both, not at all hopele ss or unhappy on Arthur's 
part, in spite of Algernon —and even though the “‘import- 
ant foreigner’? had been reported. 

So scintillant a light could not move about the world 
unnoted. Sir Charles Landower had been spoken at New 
York; he had been sighted at Washington; by slow stages 
he was moving westward upon with twenty- 
seven trunks. Well informed of his movements, Algernon 
beheld in imagination these twenty-seven trunks increased 
by marriage to fifty-four--a common but amusing propa- 
gation. He witnessed a mansion in the West End preparing 
for Patricia, a country place in Surrey ; for himself, the 
father of Sir Charles’ wife, position; consideration; St. 
James Street and Piccadilly; the right to give two fingers 
instead of the whole hand; and aristocracy, that true 
delight of noble minds, which consists of being absolutely 
sure that there are very few people in the world like you 
It is true, Algernon had never met Sir Charles, nor more 
than mentioned him to his daughter. 

It was not, therefore, because of Sir Charles Landower 
that Patricia tingled with happiness as she went down the 
stairs; and it was not Sir Charles standing 
in the reception hall who changed her joy 
to une o suddenly. A man it was, 
but he was small, and shiny upon the top 
and shoulders 

‘Oh, dear!” 


being 


Chicago 


asiness 


cried Patricia in distress, 


have you discovered omething more, 
Mr. Satterly?” 

Since the likelihood of slipping upon 
waxed and polished floors is increased 
greatly when one’s shoes are worn down 


at the heel, Mr. Satterly changed his posi- 
Everything was 
quarter-sawed oak here. Everything was 
slippery. He looked up with caution, and 
he approached her hesitatingly, holding his 
dimpled silk hat in the bend of his arm. 

“We have Miss Vanety,”’ he 
deprecatingly replied. ‘‘ Purely by chance, 
I must admit— very fortunately —ah! 
tracing the collateral line of Aly n 

Is there llateral line of Alyn, Mr 
Satterly 
Indeed, ves, Miss Vanety.”” Mr. Satterly 

caressed the frayed edge of his frock coat 
] Alyn of Alyn — beginning with 
whose second sister Barbara, a great 
! the year 1542 was espoused 

Here Mr. Satterly’s eye fell upon no less 
a person than ‘‘Clarkson”’ (whom the world 
butler) immaculate, contemptuous, 
implacable him 
at the library door, stood waiting to close 
it after him. A strangely apologetic look 
came over Mr. Satterly in that compelling 
presence, and speech died upon his lips, and 
casting toward the beautiful girl upon the 
tairs a tremulous smile, he glided down the 
hall and through the doorway. Patricia 
followed 

Beyond the door, where there was no 
longer quartered oak but mahogany, at a 
wide mahogany table, a middle-aged youth 
with sad brown ¢ ves, and temples streaked 


tion with circumspection. 


inde ed, 





a ce 


nervousiy 





us 
fiirt, mn 


calls 
who, having announced 








with gray, sat in dainty 
exclusiveness. This was 
Algernon. 

Ah, Mr. Vanety, I was 
this instant telling your 
daughter—a most inter- 
esting discovery : 
As his mild voice went onward Mr. Satterly slid across the 
room with a shrinking and circuitous movement. 

‘‘May I come in?” asked Patricia from the doorway 

“Certainly, my daughter,” replied Algernon, reserved 
even toward Patricia, with a stately gesture of one delicate 
finger pointing a chair for Mr. Satterly. 

Mr. Satterly set his hat upon the floc 
took from his pocket fat bundles of dirt 
which temporarily he put into the hat. 
interesting discovery, Mr. Vanety, concerning the 
presence in the coat-of-arms of the wild bulls’ 





beside him, and 


pape rs, some ot 


ah! 
heads 

He gestured. In this particular room a coat-of-arms 
carved, embossed or painted displayed here and there the 
heads of two wild bulls side by side. Mr. Vanety rested hi 
aristocratic cheek upon his long fingers, and his eyes were 
lighted with anticipation while he waited. 





‘Um-m!—not this,’ Mr. Satterly’s gentle voice contin- 
ued, running through the papers Um-m! Prester John 
not that. King of the Comans—no. Very interesting, 





but not what we are looking for. Aha! ‘the said 
Vanety’—I ask your attention, Mr. Vanety and 
Miss Vanety, while I read to you 

‘The French King Louis’—I am now 
Vanety And he read slowly: ‘‘‘The French King 
Louis lay therefore at Acre, and, the having 
accomplished nothing, upon divers men were conferred 


A\ Imer 


ah! 
reading, Mr. 


croisade 


honors and rewards for their great services. In these was 
passed over the said Aylmer Vanety without mention, 
whereat he became confounded with melancholy.’ What a 


scent of antiquity there is, Mr. Vanety, about those words! 

“Yes said Algernon. The scent of antiquity was 
sweet to him 

- confounded with melancholy, and his life seemed 
wearisome to him, considering himself no more regarded 
than were such base slaves and villeins as died daily upon 
the sands and in the streets of the city in vast numbers. 
Resolved he, therefore’ — Is not that delightful, Mr. Vanety ? 
‘Resolved he!’ Weshould have said ‘ He resolved,’ but not 
so the chronicler.” 

‘] wonder why he 


yes,” 


didn't?” said Patricia abruptly 


“ Oh, Do be Careful; You'll Crush My Dress!" 











im sure i cannot tell vu, Miss Var 
therefore, to abandon that monarch 
deeds were so ill rewarded, and alone 
whereby the first croisades 
(hus he passed from Ac 
Constantinople, into Thrace 

Quite a jaunt, Mr. Vanety Here he 


Wherein it happed that the Slavoniar 








the « ures of the region being dri 
hunters, the king and his gentlemen di 
slay them; and a bull out of the for 


king, who having fallen down was w 


ne Iple ss, the said Van ty, being in armol! 


lid advance upon the beast, first with 
him mightily 
the first, did attack the king, th 


And this one a 


but to no end. 


motionless in terror lso d 

Straightway with a poleaxe, which he had s 
hand of an attendant, he smote one beast 
where neck and head are joined, so that t 


dead. 
ask your attention 
He need not have asked it: reser\ 


Your attention now part cularly 


non, whose gaze Was tense with eagerness 


























hus came to him,’ says the account 
which at Acre had escaped him, for arr 
of two wild bulls were granted hin 
by the Slavonian prinee, who cor 
sidered that without such aid death 
would have been his portion Ah 
Mr. Vanety! did I not say an import 
ant discovery, a remarkable disco 
ery?” cried Mr. Satterly 
Excitement seized Mr. Vanety, 
and trembling he took his hand 
from his cheek and clasped it spa 
modically with the other. Where it 
nad been, despite the cheek’'s thin 
ness, was left a dimple; and wher 
he unclasped iis hand it fell as b 
force of habit on a check-book 
I don't believe a word of it 
declared Patricia decided] 
Mr. Satterly slowly turned 
gentle face toward her withagr | 
expression, 
I don't!" said Patricia, her nose 
in the air. I think you made it al! 
up to sell to father 
Daughter!” cried Algernon with 
paternal sternness. Patricia wer 
to stand by the window 
At what time * commenced 
Algernon. 
About the 
teenthcentury 
rubbing his I 
should eall 1255 the vear the arn 
were granted 
Algernon seyes tur ed toward the 
bulls’ heads with happy pride H 
reacned for the paper 
Mr. Satter ee, and himself read 
it through with subdued tremblir 
1255!" he exclaimed with uncon i 
he got up to look at the bulls’ heads 1 re ¢ 
Satterly ” Mr. Satterly rose also. } 
ing for an instant between the check-bo 
for it was time for dinner 
A species of admiration moved Alger 
noble work yours is, Satterly!’ 
Ah, Mr. Vanety, a work of love, a 
At the mention of love Patricia turned fr« 
Mr. Satterly had regained his } ind she s 
folding a check Bowing effusively and 
riggled toward the doorway like an eel, ar 
like an illusion of the senses 
Algernon gave his arm to his daughter ar 


to dinner 
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other 
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1 disappea 


Can you imagine a more delightful conspiracy 


Sir Charles Landower was approaching 
never seen her, was alre ady rT 
ried to Patricia. The family of Vanety 
been carried back three 
former record and placed but a notch 
enets and the Algernon vh 
rather than 
the ancestral Aylmer 
very dusty 
He dreaded to hear them touched by ar 


Pe reys 





3ut to-day he could not keep silence complet: 
He waited until Patricia had left the 


of the family history,”’ he begar 
hand upon the other 
to-day something of unusual interest 


matter 


aristocratic 


John was cracking a last walnut deliberately 


determination Another tomb, Al? 


naturedly 


now so very ae 


Algernor 


centuries beve 


one fleck of dust should s} 


seldom spoke of these matters 
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No Friendly Spirit Grasped Hi 


Arm to 


Detain Him 


i is star eet 
nter how | Beane ina sick i 
What! What! What Wi nat 
nagazine ur ny ex in ! 
In his pursuit of the Vane ene 
never before stru i spal from ! 
His delight was evident. He laid the } 
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dead 
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HE long shadows of the autumn 

evening were creeping slowly 
“ across the campus; already 
they had passed in gentle undulation over the bleachers, 
and to the imponderable touch the enthusiasm of the men 
nad calmed to something less ferocious, finer and more 
tender. The rhythmic roars of defiance, the concerted 
bursts of exultation had ceased, and now they sang a 
little song, softly, in the gloaming 


Oh, here's to Charley Pringle 

Charley Pringle, Charley Pringle 

Oh, here to ( harley Pring 
God biess him, heigh-ho! 


To Thane, lying on the side-lines in a tense stretching 
of his slender body toward the field, the change was grate- 
ful, and the last of some bitterness black within him 

» a glow of his whole being Before him, 
vague in the brown haze of the coming night, the team, 
with sudden rushings of feet and catapultic shocks, was 
tearing through the serubs in the last practice before the 
big pame On the day following the morrow they would 
go forth to battle for the college, and the fact that he was 
now on the side-lines meant that he would not be of them. 

Four years before, a freshman, he had gone out upon 


evaporated 


the field to strive for the golden honor of service now 
finally denied hin Right away he ha 


1 been judged 
From the bleachers his slender body, his hazy blue eyes 
| 


his ingenu fervor had been immediate recognized 
as an elemé 





of joy for the long practic and a 


gained him the nickname of “Girlie 





prompt! 





And the coach iscussing that night the new material 
had dismissed him from further consideration with one 
curt word Crockery the fragile crocke ry material 
unfit for the grinding team-machine In his four years 
of furiou riving he had failed to modify the verdict 
"Crockery he had remained to the coaches, though at 


tirres often in this last season — he displayed flashes of 
something tense, almost weird, that threw them—men 
dealing with matter and apt to forget the spirit—into 
profound astonishment; and to the blea 


till 


still Crirhe the very ardor of his loyalty to college 





hers he was 





having something exaggerated, emotional, almost mystic, 
that caused him to be regarded by his fellows with a cer- 
tain irony, half tender, half conte mptuous 

Thev started another verse on the bleachers, Low fad- 
ing fast beneath the shadow of the giant eucalypti, with 
another name, in successive tribute to the members of the 
Oh, here's to Jimmy Whipple,” they sang, 








d y Whipple, Jimmy Whipple, 
Oh, here's to Jimmy Whipple, 


God bless him, heigh-ho !’ 


To the vague me lancholy of the hour they responded 
ang in low key, caressingly; the 

high voice of a tenor wailed a littl Thane thrilled in 
one of the accesses of fervor that made him slightly ridic- 
ulous--a fervor of love, of adoration for his College, his 
Alma Mater, Mother of his Soul. A tumult of sensations, 
of sentiments, surged within him: tenderness, fealty, a 


unconscious) They 





desire for sacrifice they mingled with visions almost 
tangibie: a great blue banner with a golden C smacking 
high in the breeze, marble halls upon tawny hills above 
an azure sea; and then all this seemed to blend like vapors 

he sky saw Her, the Alma Mater her- 
elf, the Soul-Mother, of whom he was at once the son 


meeting in ti and ne 
ight: she, throned there above, robed in clouds, 
t dowy, inexpressibly fair; upon her brow lay 
the marmoreal calm of purity and wisdom; her hair was 





s of sun-kissed rain; her ¢ yes were as the sea, 


But some one 
shook him, and 
he dropped out 
of his fine 
frenzy. The 
practice line-up 
had ended, the 
scrubs were trot- 
ting up the hill 
to the gymna- 
sium, and from 
the centre of the 
field where the 
team waited the 
coach was call- 
ing him. Such 
returns to earth 
usually left 
Thane some- 
what crestfallen, 
but this night the exaltation did not leave him; and as he 
walked out upon the field, grave as for a sacrificial rite, 
his face glowed with something that the others had not. 
He passed Gammon, the quarter who had beaten him out, 
on his way to the side-lines for his sweater; he looked upon 
the squat power of his form without the usual feeling of 
inferiority; within him something thrilled finer than 
anything Gammon might have. He came to the team. 
**Run them through their plays,” said the coach. 

He placed himself behind the rampart of muscle-bulging 
jerseys; lightly he passed his hand from end to end, and 
each man beneath the touch started uneasily, stamped 
his cleats deeper into the earth, drew closer to his com- 
panion till they were welded into one body as by a hoop of 
steel; he passed a slow, heavy glance upon the three backs, 
and the tense power of their expectant crouch became 
vibrant; he spoke two or three quiet words, and the 
whole eleven, a moment before like a dray mired and atilt 
in the mud, began to tremble with an inward ebullition, 
like a locomotive feeling at the lever the hand of the favor- 
ite master. His signal rang in clear bugle note, and the 
human machine leaped forward in a five-yard ramming 
Another signal caught the spend of its effort and hurled 
it forward again; and to the crackling of repeated signals 
the team swept across the field in pulses of power, an 
irresistible body at the command of an ardent soul. 

That will do,”’ said the coach. 
Immediately the team began to disintegrate, the men, 


yp ike wet straw, walkir owe arily toward the subs, 


The Roar of the Delirious 
Multitude Came to Him as 
the Beat of a Far-off Sea 





who held their sweater But Thane stood motionless 
rapt like the musician who, long after his bow has ceased 
caressing its last note, listens to the echoes of his unap- 
peased soul. This was the best he was to know. On the 
day after the morrow the team would go forth to battle, 
and he would not be with them. This was the best he 
was to know; it was the climax of his career, this charge 
across the empty field, puerile, against a vacuum. But it 

something, a great deal. To the innermost fibre he 
glowed with the exaltation; for he had felt respond to 
his touch the vibrant force of flesh and blood; he had 
felt it bound beneath his voice, to the inspiration of his 
soul; that they could not take from him; rapt, he concen- 
trated his being to drinking of it to the dregs. 

On the bleachers they had at length come down to his 
name. ‘Oh, here’s to Girlie Thane, oh; Girlie Thane, oh; 
Girlie Thane, oh,’’ they sang, and the blended veices 
were joyous with playful irony: ‘‘Oh, here’s to Girlie 
Thane, oh; God bless her, heigh-ho!"" They weighed 
heavily upon the ‘‘her,”’ as had been the tradition 

Then with a rush and a shout they avalanched down 
upon the field. The advance wave caught up the men of 
the team on its crest, threw them up on heaving shoulders. 
With a blare the band started a double-quick march and 
behind it the whole college danced the serpentine four 
abreast. They undulated across the gridiron, then up the 
hill toward the gym. Thane walked up slowly, a little 
apart. The intoxication that possessed him was a silent 
and repressed one. The roar of the delirious multitude 
came to him as the beat of a far-off sea. Like a flapping 
velvet cloak the night was falling from the sky. Torches 
began to flare here and there, then a long, lithe flame shot 
up lickingly, reddening the walls of the gym. The fresh- 
men had started their bonfire 

In the dressing-rooms the assistant coach, pausing as 
he started to pull off his sweater, said to the head coach 

‘By the way, did you notice how Thane ran the team 
to-night ? 





Was 


By James Hopper 


Author of Strength of the Weak 


‘*Yes,’’ said the coach; ‘‘he certainly does make it go. 
But we settled that longago. He’sonly crockery. Gammon 
is the man.” 

‘‘That’s right,"’ said the assistant. But he could not 
shake off the picture, still in his mind, of the team, one, 
concentrated, welded into a machine, thrill to the touch, 
leap to the voice of the slender young quarter with the 
rapt, spiritual face. And unconsciously his head shook 
from side to side in considering doubt. 

Outside, like red devils, the freshmen were whirling 
around the fire. And Thane, pausing at the door of the 
gym, looked past and beyond them, to the west, where 
yet lingered a last glow of the set sun. And there, far, 
shadowy, inexpressibly fair, again he saw Her, the College, 
his Alma Mater, Mother of his Soul. And his whole being 
tensed in silent devotion. 


Thane lay on the side-lines, as seemed his eternal fate 
About the quadrangle of yellow earth there rose on all sides, 
high, almost to the skies, palpitating human walls; from 
behind him, passing over his prostrate form like puffs of 
compressed air, came the rhythmic roars of his college men. 
Sometimes these roars rose to piercing, exultant shrieks 
that flattened him still lower with their concussion. His 
eyes were out upon the white-streaked gridiron upon which 
his team, blue-jerseyed and gold-striped, were battling with 
the men of flaming cardinal red. 

A vague uneasiness possessed him, for to his practiced 
eye things were not going quite as had been expected. The 
game had begun with an exchange of punts, then Thane’s 
fellows, the Tigers, as they had become popularly known, 
veterans all, working together with the calm confidence of 
their proven strength, resolutely took the offensive. By 
a series of elastic lunges, almost jauntily they swept back 
the Cardinal team, heavy and strong as it was, clear across 
the field, back almost against their goal-posts in a heaving, 
disordered mass. There, however, Gammon, the squat 
quarter, signaled for a drop kick. Kaarsberg, the full, fell 
back, re ceived the ball a little high, juggled a trifle—and 
the kick went wide of the posts. Immediately, from their 
twenty-five-yard line where the ball had been brought out, 
the Cardinal team, with a strong breeze behind, punted far 
down the field; and when the Tigers secured the ball it was 
fifteen yards within their own territory. 

With the lesson of perseverance deep written in their 
souls by many battles, the Tigers, undismayed, started 
again. This time, however, they did not sweep off their 
feet the Cardinal team, which, though new and relatively 
inexperienced, was heavy and tremendously powerful. 
The advance was slow—a patient, stubborn pounding. 
Three times the linesmen had to be called in for accurate 
measurement of downs gained by inches. But finally, 
when in triumphant burst the striped team gained the ten- 
yard line, again Gammon, made sullen by his first failure, 
signaled for a drop. To a drone of disapproval from the 











But it was 
Technical, Technical, 
All Technical 
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The ball 
Raising it with arms 
outstretched straight opposite his eyes, he let it fall, at the 
same time stepping forward with his left foot; his right 
swung sharply forward, caught the lower oval upon the toe, 
and the ball rose slowly up and forward. 
the goal, well-directed, but a little to the right, hovered a 


bleachers, Kaarsberg danced back to position. 
sailed to him fair from the centre. 


It soared toward 


moment as in doubt, almost over the cross-bar; then a 
fierce puff of the fast rising wind deflected it. It swerved 
to the right, imperceptibly at first, then decidedly, and 
swooped past the long perpendicular post, a few inches 
outside of it. A roar of disappointment, quickly drowned 
by an exultant cry from the other side, came from the 
bleachers; and in the turmoil the Cardinals, bringing the 
ball out to the twenty-five-yard line, 
ing gust of wind deep into blue-and-gold territory 

Securing the ball, the striped team gathered itself to 
gether for another effort, agrow! at the failure of general 
ship that was robbing them of their toil. The linemen 
cleats deep in the earth, lowered their heads, and the whole 
welded body swung to and fro for a moment like a sullen 
bull nursing its rage; then with a catapultic shock it was on 
its way again, tearing through the red oppo- 
sition. But the Cardinal team was fighting 
better every moment. Right in the game 
it was getting the experience that solely it 
lacked; minute after minute it was being 
pounded into unity. The gains 
shorter; at nearly every down the linesmen 
with their sticks and chain ran out upon the 
field to measure the bitterly disputed yards 
and the blue-and-gold backs when tackled 
clawed the ground for precious inches. And 
then, finally, when the Cardinal team had 
been backed up, panting, sobbing, against its 
five-yard line, the ferocious attacks of the 
Tigers broke impotently upon it likesea-foam 
upon rock—and in three whirling downs the 
Cardinal eleven had regained the ball and 
punted it back far down the field 

But again the Tigers, iron-hearted, started 
for the Cardinal goal. By this time it was 
not the confident, jaunty team of the begin 
ning. Each gain took all their skill, their 
cunning, the lesson learned bitterly in so 
many battles; each gain took all of their con- 
centrated strength which despairingly they 
felt ebbing from them like sand out of a torn 
sack; and Thane, on the side-lines, writhed 
to the agony of their toil. Behind him, in 
the press-stand, a reporter was shouting into 
a telephone, and his short, brutal sentences 
rang inexorable like a pronouncement of 
doom. ‘The Tigers are tiring,” the reporter 
shouted ; ‘‘they're tiring, tiring! Their gains 
are almost nothing now. Their strength is 
going. They can’t score now they can't, 
they can’t! It’sa busted team, busted, clear 
busted !”’ 

And it was true. Those four tremendous 
and unavailing sweeps across the field had 
sapped their vitality; but that was not the 
The wind of panic was among them, 
of panic at the unexpected and fearful resist- 
ance, at the suddenly revealed weakness of 
their leader’s judgment. The rancor of men 
being beaten without their fault fermented 
within them an unreasoning distrust of their 
fellows, once so thoroughly trusted ; and the 
team was disintegrating. Thane saw it all, 
detail by detail. Greisberg and Athearn, the 
two big guards, were working spasmodically, 
at one time tearing immense holes in exag- 





kicked it atop a whirl- 





became 


ew 
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worst. 
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snapping back the ball steady as a mechanical feeder 


Smith, the right half, bucking with his steady fury; and 


Gammon, squat and stolid, passing the ball with th 


smoothness of an endless chain, but running the tean 


heavily, with no vibration to his calls, no inspiration to his 


rect ure 
gestures 


And yet the disorganized tean with jer atta 
forced the ball along for twenty vards The lost a 
the Cardinal Reds punted it back forty With another 
series of spasmodic efforts the Tigers pushed forward fiftee? 
yards; and the Reds punted back fort rher illen a 
morose, Gammon gave up the offensive Kaarsberyg punt 
into Red territory; but the Reds, cunningly evading tl 
invitation to take the lead, punted back and, w re 
behind them rained ten vara nthe exchange 

And then « ne iste! Or ter t 1 t 
ow last wi é irter dé ‘ ri 
kick; but his signal, muff e roar of the ‘ i 
misunderstood by Corni } ick bet we } 





the centre hurled the } 






the full-back was alré 


fake With a heart-bursting sense of the 





gerated despairing effort, the next, listless, 
allowing their opponents to get the jump on 
them. Whipple, the left tackle, was wreck- 
ing himself in unreasoning fury. Thane looked at Pringlk 

expecting from him some of the typical encouraging shouts 
that so often had pulled together a frenzied team; but right 
away he saw that the big, jolly captain was lost in his 
own individual problem. Pitted against him was a young 
freshman, a giant of singular strength and agility, and 
Pringle was calling to himself all his resources to uphold his 
veteran’s prestige which alone up to now had enabled him 
to subdue his terrible antagonist. He knew that he must 
bluff the young fellow, retain the moral ascendency, or be 
outplayed. So, pale as death, big tears of sweat upon his 
brow, he smiled in the face of his yet diffident opponent 
tweaked his nose, pulled his hair, joshed him in a running 
stream of contemptuous talk, submitted him to a thousand 
indignities, while within him he feared the sudden realiz 

tion of superior strength which might any moment come to 
the novice. And so he had no time togive to his fast-break- 
ng team. Behind the line things were as bad 
disheveled, dilated-eyed, was going wild. Hall was in one 
of his bad moments; a sneer upon his lips, he played aloof 
from his fellows. Of that whole team only three men re- 
grim and silent, 





} 


Kaarsbe ry, 


mained unmoved: Cornish, the centre, 





And There a Moment Later the Avenging Red Whirl Caught Him 


Thane saw the ball, with none to receive it, strike the 
ground, then roll on clean over the Tiger goal-line ne 
saw Gammon straining after it, a whirl of Cardinal red 


behind, saw him leave his feet, flash along the grour 
cover the ball with hi bod, But it was too ité 
Before he could rise and throw himself back upon the 
gridiron, the red whirl was upon him, crushing him ba 
to earth—and it was a safety, and it cored two clear 


points for the Cardinal 


For a moment Thane was stunned; then |} blood 
heated within him in a burst of rebelling loyalty And as 
1 lew minute iater, the half ber over, het oO i the 
team to the dressing-roor ho . { ne i 
repeating, over and over agair We eat ‘er ! 
next half; we'll beat ‘em, k em next half! Above hin 
in the penumbra of his heated imagination, he saw Her, the 
College, calm, pure, inexpressib!y fair It could not be, 
it could not be; her knights could not fail! A formidable 
desire to act, to do, twitched at | muscles; and on } 
bench, in an obscure corner of the steamir gy roon he 
was mumbling, without knowing it, his desperate slogar 


‘We'll beat ’em, kill ’em next half! 


POST 








The physical condition of the team had not escaped the 











trainers, and for five minutes there was heard nothing but 
the dripping of water the gurgle of wet sp es, the ripping 
of bandage then the coach sprang upon a bench and 
began to talk. Thane listened, all ready for firm approval 
but a disappointment, vague at first, then immense 
vhelmed } rhe ma yoke } of t mistake 
? te. of the toT ra ‘ thet } t tex 
! techr ail techr vt ? ‘ 
via thane } ‘ «i ft t ‘ i ‘ at , of 
t ( t} \ iM rf ! they f nt, aca 
t r f 1 ‘ ( 
I not ptr 
} " he ¢ ise 
| 
! ere nd ' 12 on hie { 
} ! “ ir T 
he he 
Rut t t ‘ il of th 
i t il ! 
Thane f ed the t ‘ t the 
| Ir} me n the sh rece } ! uned ! 
} ' eV th 
fart honeatt 1} y cr er th 
trotted out a‘ ct platoon fa 
different from the ray ng rout that had 
left the field at tl end of the first half 
Thane noted thi noted the fixed eye and 
grindir teeth, ar | oul gre firm with 
rock-bound confidence rt will be dif 
ferent 1 he ud to himself might 
ditt tr 
And for a hile the ré Cor lentl 
the ‘J ‘ uw offer ‘ ind t 
moot} | 1 machine vith a 
cunt cl t 1 aden cone ted rv 
lease of st nh that pust ! ee ‘ 
effort is ol the Ve] Wri 1 i 
the field But ay er rate! read ove 
them A fumbk t them the ball o 
the t urd line r} ( ail fi bac 
punted, and Kaarsber n the o 
puddle of 1 | left on th ! iwaterir 
cart, dropped the t t} rea i 
On th t e-and+ t? rd tr 
Card ull { b ] niora 
atal 
It y , but Th é 
not tear ] ] ‘ \ t ! nev era 
of ol Phan v the line settle down i 
i t ! ao re sve Ir 
th ich ( r} } ec eomn j 
[ t tha ct rt 
t r he centre Thane 
the ed hth ugh the Cardinal 
pra | wh a si he 
Prir } f the rest, leap u nthea 
remain as if pend tr e, huge arms out 
tretched f na Ther Vas a 
resoundir t) Ih prar to | 
feet, elect ed | blocked!" he yelled 
hr 
And ir ntaneou } iw the vietonou 
trol irned to defeat By an extraor 
nar cha ( he | i, bound mack IF } 
tr | hest, nestled ht into the a 
of the Car f ‘ With the rapidit 
of tir } rved aside and then, the 
Da icked ind ! a pit, wa 
lopu it fu } i the bewildered 
| } } ipl he nvergent char 
ob Kaarshe himself was off } 
U ira it the té iit tt ! ol the blocked 
ball he had spr forward The impetu 
was still upon him when the red jersey of the 
Cardinal full flashed into sight He threw 
elf ad a na long, desperate tackle h finger 
t tipped the heels of the flying mar the latter tripped 
ecovered, and then, off } balance, went stumbling and 
eeling onward acro the rer ne twenty vards, clear 
YT; the last white line for a touch-dowr 
\ ence of 1d sett lupontl ind-gold bleacher 
hile the stands. the t} } erse went red, and 
4 creams pierced the bra But hane whole being 
e in pa nate affirmation of devotior At this last 
ck plaved by Fate ntl Y ‘ onor of bis college 
boiled in protestatior It i ome monstrou 
e injustice. His int tf Hed, and } 
hed upor ne ! ! i re for actor ! 
insmit t he tea out ther } and touch 
Ar ne itched ther il i it ed tr neroica 
r ent, thunde nt f t ethet Land se 
t oop back ove heir head ea fre them t} 
ird tter gained: thunder de un, almost to tl 
a for another heart-breaking k of the ball, and 
eyvaining it, again renew the long, hard, unavailing effort 





he last white line, the twofold cr ng of which alon« 


could regain them their lost honor. But surely the shadow 
of the irre’ was descending upon the doomed team 
One touch-down would not sutlice to even up the eight 
of the Cardinal 


le 
! 


ocable 


two were necessary, and yet one 
impossib Each time, after hammering back 
team almost to the goal, they failed in the subtle 


points 








eemed 
the Red 
paroxysn 


ind the Reds 


1 of effort necessary to push home the success, 


maddened, hurled them back, sapped of 





strength, like children. And the crushing knowledge of 
iow much was to be done, and how little they yet could do, 
vegan to steal into their hearts like a paralysis. The gains 
vecame shorter; the ball began to be lost farther from 
goal. The team at times only crept; finally it stopped in 


he centre of the field, as if mired, its efforts spasmodic as 
those of a dying animal 

It was then that the coach, watching with white lips his 
eam going to pieces, stumbled upon Thane. The sub- 
quarte r was crouched upon the side-line, his legs doubled 
beneath him, his weight forward upon his hands —and his 
whole body was quivering elastically like that of a feline 





A sudden Inspiration came to the coach 
Thane,’ he said shortly, ‘‘and pull us out 


stalking its prey 
‘Get in there, 
of that mess.”’ 
And Thane, rising hihely and casting off his sweater in 
stepped upon the field He went 
the trampled ground, calm, grave-eyed, as if to a 


the movement, out 
«across 
sacrificial rite; the restrained exaltation of his being shone 
rom his face like a white flame, and the bleachers, mute at 
first with astonishment and doubt, now catching the subtle 
emanation, broke out into a great ery of joyous confidence 

He came to the position behind the ram- 
part of muscle-bi Lightly he passed his hand 
each man beneath the touch started, 


team, took his 
| 


to end; 


vying jerseys 





from end 
stamped the ground, dug his cleats into the earth, snuggled 
close to his fellow, till the y were bound as bya hoop of steel 


He turned toward the backs, and to his glance they crouched 
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low, vibrant with cumulating effort. He spoke a quiet 
word, and the team, a moment before like an abandoned 
dray careened in the mud, began to tremble with an inward 
ebullition, like a locomotive feeling at the lever the caress 
of the master’s hand. It was a third down with five yards 
to gain, but he did not doubt 

‘* Four-ten-six!"’ like a clarion, and Hall, 
taking the ball from him, plunged ahead, his whole weight 
forward, his feet drumming the ground behind. With 
two thuds that sounded as one, Greisberg and Pringle 
tore open the Cardinal line and Hall flashed through. He 
crashed against the secondary defense, wavered a moment, 
his feet still furiously pounding the ground, then, the whole 
team swirling behind him, he swerved, broke loose, and, 
with a Cardinal back twined like a snake about his legs, 


he shouted 


staggered on for six yards 

‘First down!” called the referee. 

Again Thane called upon Hall for another gain; then he 
cross-tackled Smith in a rhinoceros charge and, the Car- 
dinal line now crouching low for better resistance, he sent 
Kaarsberg hurdling like a comet over their heads. 

And thus they went down the field, an irresistible ma- 
chine infused with an indomitable soul. Ceaselessly run- 
ning from one end of the line to the other with word and 
gesture of encouragement he welded the eleven to the heat 
of his faith Fifteen yards from a touc1-down they lost the 
ball, and, taking it forty yards back, from where it had 
been punted, they started again 

“Oh, we'll come back!"’ he shouted to the Cardinal 
captain smiling derisively at this new cheek; ‘‘ you can't 
beat us: you ean't beat Her, you know!" And his tone 
had a calm assurance that froze the red-jerseyed man. And 
they began again the long assault. With great whistling 
expulsions of breath, as of one man, as of some gigantic 
wood-chopper felling some mammoth oak, the 
rammed and rammed with constantly increasing 


team 
fur} 
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And all the time he was playing upon the Cardinal line 
like a pianist upon his instrument, his ear attentive for 
the false note. And at last he had found it—the left 
tackle: it was the left tackle that was weakening. The 
great hoarse breath of the team quickened to his spur, 
redoubled its beats, and like a fiendish catapult they bat- 
tered the man, broke him, surged over him, 
drowned him, dazed, blinded as by a gale-pushed surf 
Five yards from goal the Cardinal team stopped them 
for two downs, and then, with one last before 
them, the Tigers, throbbing with fury, hurled them back 
and swept them across the last precious white line 

A moment later the goal was kicked. But this was not 
enough. This made six points only to the Cardinal eight 

‘**We'll come again, in a minute!"’ Thane shouted to the 
Cardinal captain, and then, to the referee: ‘‘How much 
time have we?” 

And then he sickened to the sense of irretrievable dis- 
For the referee, pursing up his lips significantly, 
had shaken his head in refusal to answer— which meant 
that the five-minute limit beyond which time cannot be 
told was already passed, that there were now left less than 
five minutes to turn defeat into victory, less than five —how 
much less he could only surmise in exasperating doubt 
There was still in his mind a vague picture of the referee 
rushing to him with open mouth between two scrimmages; 
that must have been the announcement, but just when it 
had he could not remember. At moment it 
seemed but a second ago, the man’s voice still echoed in his 
ear; and then suddenly it fell back, back in past time, and 
he started in fear, imagining the shrill whistle that would 
herald the end. 

The Cardinal team spread out in a long line across the 
centre of the field; the Tigers scattered over their own half; 
from his position, clear back, almost beneath the white 
' Pag 


doomed 


chance 


aster 


come one 


Concluded 


ECHOES OF GREATNESS 


en with whom I became 
acquainted when | entered the House of 
Representatives was William McKinley 
n called Major McKinley by all his as 


in this way 


NE of the tirst n 


The SOc tates, 


and it came about 


At the close of the war, a gentleman named 

Louis Schaefer, a resident of Canton, Ohio 

opened a correspondence with my fathe Mr 

Schaefer was one of the best men | ever knew 

He was a German Although he resided in 
Ohio, he thoroughl ympathized with the South through- 
now that she was defeated he « xpre ssed 





it of hisabundanceto the 


to contribute o 











rtv. Soon after the war ended he and his 
nond for the sole purpose of meeting my 
\t his home Mr. Schaefer was univer- 
a regarded as a public-spirited citizen, and although 
his views antayonized the Union sentiment about him, and 
he no doubt made enemies by the boldness with which he 
expressed his opinions, he nevertheless commanded the 
respect ol his community and a great deal of affection 
My father was interested in an asylum for the care of 
orpt ins of Confederate idiers Mr. Schaefer made a 
handsome mtribution to that object He was always 
ctively interested in politics and corresponded volumi 
nously with r father on that ubject About IS70 he 
in ed my nephew, after his graduation in law, to go to 
( to practice, and he became a member of Mr 
Schaefer's household during several vears’ residence there 
i mention incidentally th one of Mr. Schaefer 
d er erward married a young attorney named 





Day, who subse y became Attorney- 
tary of State under Mckinley, and is 


now al \ wiate Justice of Court of the 


juently 


the Supreme 


>of Mr. Schaefer, 


former prot 


71, Mr. Schaefer 





ne to nis wedding, 








near Richmond, and we had a iy im togethe r It is 
needle to add that Mr. Schaeferwasarabid Democrat and 
that in those days he hated Republicans and Republican 
ism I doubted, whe l ican, whether I 
should have the support friend, but one 
of the t letters of congri I received was 
from Mr. Schaefer, who added that he was parti rly 
anxious I should meet his Representative, Major McKinley 

the only Republican I support I was naturally 
anxious to know one whose personal attractiveness co ild 
overcome such prejudices as | knew Mr. Schaefer felt 

It was not difficult to tind Major Mckinley He was 


studiously present at all sessions, a clean-shaven, sweet- 


faced, approachat le man, who seemed to have as many 


Editor's Note 


f celebrities by 


Thia is the fifth of a series of 


John S. Wise 


personal reminis 
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By JOHN S. WISE 


Author of The End of an Era 





William McKinley 





The Barbers Vied with Each Other to Make it 
Pleasant for the Major 


friends on one side of the House as on the other. Our seats 
near together. I first met him in the barber-shop of 
the House, where the barbers vied with each other to m 
it pleasant for the Major. He was lolling back in a chair 
when I walked up to him, told him of ourcommon acquaint- 


were 


ike 





ance and introduced myself. McKinley was a genial soul, 
and, when pleased, had a peculiar light in his eye He 
was fond of Mr. Schaefer and appreciated the exception 
to political pre which the American had 
in his favor. From that hour we were good friends 

One day while the Fitz-John Por 
cussion in the House, Mckinley in the 


idice German 
made 
ter case Was under dis- 
cioak-room 
raccount of how, although he was a Union 
soldier and resident of Ohio, he became a Mason in the 
lodge at Winchester, Virginia, during the war. He said 
he was stationed at Winchester in the winter of IS64, and 
that Judge Richard Parker, a citizen of the 
conspicuously active in alleviating the suffering of the 
people. This brought him into frequent contact with the 
Federal authorities’ They all conceived a fondness for 
the old gentleman which he, in turn, soon reciprocated 
One of the Federal officers was a prominent Mason and 
discovered that Judge Parker was Master of the Winchester 
The lodge-room had been dismantled and was 


gave 


us an intere 





town, Was 


lodge 


probably occupied by Federal troops, but the 
faithful Master had all the paraphernalia in his 
rhe Federal officer proposed to him 
to reopen the lodge At first, as a loyal Confed- 
erate, he opposed the idea, but at last yielded to 
the argument that Masonry was a universal 
brothe rhood, and that its teachings would be 
peculiarly available then and there to mitigate 
the hardships of war. So the lodge was re- 
opened, and a number of Masons in the Federal 
army attended meetings. Masonry rad 
among the uninitiated in Winchester, Mckinley, 
among others, joined 

McKinley Was a great peace maker 
kinds of acrimony in the debates. I am afraid I cannot 
say the same for myself. I think, and have always thought, 
that it is a good thing now and then to tell a political 
opponent just what you think of him 

One day I had a royal tilt with a peppery old member 
from Indiana, who threatened that, when my contest was 
reached, [ should be unseated. Mckinley, after it 

took pive friendly advice 
“Don't allow them to draw you into such controversies 
he said No good can come of them. You may provoke 
them into turning you out. I have a contest. But you 
never hear of that. I goon about my business and I am 
not even ashamed to make myself useful by working hard 
on their committees You ought to do the same I like 
you and don’t want to see you turned out, but if you taunt 
them and defy them, as you do, you will tempt them to 
unseat you.” 

One day toward the close of the session, Mr. Turner, of 
Georgia, chairman of the Committee on Elections, a sat- 
urnine man as cold as an iceberg, called up the contested 
election case of Wallace Mckinley, brief 
debate, in which no sort of mercy or consideration was 
shown him, McKinley was unseated. His defeat did not 
amount to much, for his term was nearly ended, and he 
was reélected; but he took it very solemnly. I was sorry 
for him, but could not resist a little badinage I passed by 
his desk where he was tying up his papers and preparing to 
depart with the resigned air of a Christian mar 

Old fellow,”’ said I, ‘I feel awfully about this, but 
brought it all upon yourself. You would 
my advice. If you had gone along quietly and had not 
attracted attention to your case by wrangling and abusing 
your political opponents, you might have finished your 
term undisturbed. Look at me! Why did you not follow 
my example?” 

McKinley had big, sad eyes when he was depressed 
Turning them toward me with a pained expression, he saw 
no joke in what I was saying and contented himself by 
replying 


pos eSsion 


became a 
and 


Its 


He discouraged all 


was all 


over, occasion to me some 


and after a 





you 
listen to 


not 











1 think that sort of thing is, under the Governor Mekinley and } lf. ( 
circumstances, very unkind ial staff were the press G r of O 
When the sting of his defeat wore off, he Mvron T. He i ( e] ‘ 
enjoyed the way | had turned the tables on I My pe e he 
him and fully forgave me ove! 
In the National Convention of ISS88 ] } 
i a great deal of Mckinley After | 
ndignant rebuke of those who tried ‘ 
pring a nominatior Ipor nit wt I rie t 
is Instructed for Sherman, I went over M 
nd sat beside him. Said I: ‘I never felt ‘ 
© proud of you a hen you spurned that it Was a 
ort of double dealing Your chance will nign 
come, Butthisisnotthetime. You could he 1 r f 
not afford to take such a nomination.” " aske hy , 
He thanked me, took my Virginia badge reakfa W f 
off my breast, and pinned his in its place and a ira he 
It gave mean idea. I went about the hall i i Ho | The } 
and procured the badges worn by numerous e We i ‘ s< 
leaders from different States, and took = ‘ t 
them home with me for my wife to make a The Interview Opened hy On! or t ard Meck 
crazy-quilt of them. That was the passing McKinley Telling Me How referred to the hilar and fun « 
fadof that day among ladies. But, although Much Attached to Me He was nycht, for while he elf was n¢ 
I still have the badges worn by McKinley, of af t t 
Secretary Thompson, of Indiana, Senators Quay, Allison \W the time ca I ul ‘ 
and others, they have not been worked up into a quilt ISM Piatt t ea ‘ , 
At that time there was intense rivalry among the fact New } favor of ¢ rt und ex-Vice-1 
in Ohio. One of the Ohio leaders saw McKinley and myself Mortor For s ea he d unt Mck , 
talking together. He perhaps tried to eavesdrop. He used Mortor a pretext for opp ‘ Hea ! 
probably caught the words: ‘‘This is not the time.’”’ I that he would have a solid Morton ds n, bu 
may mention as illustrative of political meanness that he Mckinley delegates contested. As I re« he they were 
went about whispering that the demonstration in favor of | Cornelius N. Bliss, Colonel S. Van Rensellaer Cruger, Ger 
McKinley had been planned, and was known in advance eral Anson G. MeCook, General C. H. T. Collis, Williar 
to Mekink V; and that he heard me apologizing for its Brooktield, and one other I was selected as the lawyer t 
miscarriage by telling him it had not been started at the present their case at the Convention. Mr. Bliss and Colonel 





proper time. 

I was in Columbus, Ohio, the day of McKinley's inaugu- 
ration as Governor. He was exceedingly kind to me and 
invited On 
the twe nty-second of February, 1894 or 1895, however, 
McKinley, William J. Bryan and myself were the speakers 
at the banquet of the Union League Club, Chicago. 
McKinley never was an ornate orator. I heard him on 
many occasions, and his speeches, with the exception of 
those on the tariff, concerning which he was always inter- 
esting, and one speech I heard him deliver to veterans at a 
reunion in Buffalo, were not very attractive. Of course, 
the glamour of the Presidency makes ordinary speeches 
sound fine and read well, but I repeat that McKinley was 
no orator. And the speech made that night by William 
Jennings Bryan was below, rather than above, mediocrity. 
It was a distinct disappointment and he said himself that 
it was a failure. I had heard so much of him that I was 
sorely disappointed. Since then he has undoubtedly made 
many stirring appeals, but that was the only speech I ever 
heard from Bryan from beginning to end until I heard him 
speak at the Gridiron Club in Washington, in 1905, when 
he made a speech that was a model of good taste, good 
temper and kind feeling. If anybody fee 
in the subject to refer to it again, I will leav 
else to tell what a poor speech I mad« 

During the two years prior to his nomination for the 
Presidency, Mckinley New York. He 
usually stopped at the ill-fated Windsor Hotel and I saw a 


me to accompany him, but I could not do so, 


ls interest enough 


>it to some one 


was frequently in 
great deal of him. I remember, particularly, one visit that 
he paid to my house. 

Henry Irving had 
some time int 
York 
to get at him was to have hima 
that time in 


been civil to me when | was in London. 
was playing in New 


it the 


Q5 ne 


he winter of 1S94 


I Was anxious to entertai only way 





ort h Street. I 


Virginia Old 
his right bower, Bram 


a small house in F 








some Chesapeake Bay ter hams and 
Plantation Irvir 
Stoke r, a prince of good tel 


firs 


apin, 


and 





ovsters, 
lows, agreed to come, and n 
idea was to have half a dozen friends to n 


t x 
But the party grew unt 





present, and it Was aren 
them all, but Elihu Root 
Mackay, Colonel Tom Ochiltree, Joe Je 
J Flore nce 


Genera 





were of the 


party, and in the midst of It in ¢ 





7 


a 





=a uw kace 


aw 


Went About Whispering that the Demonstration in Favor 
of McKinley Had Been Planned 





Cruger came to agreement to divide wit! 
Carroll and William Barnes, the 


but the other four were 


an 


ir opponents and fmends 


seated on conte I also repre 


sented two contestants from Virginia, who were given } 
We had a jolly good time St. Louis, and, as I wa 
work was done, I left before the 
The last man I saw wa: 


Vice-President. He 


seats. 








not a delegate and as my 


Convention completed its work 
Hobart 
very attractive fellow 

On my way home | stopped at Canton to see McKinley 
He welcomed me most cordially and I spent some hours ir 
his home him 
other things he showed me the draft of the gold plank iT 
the Republican platform, which had been drawn by Mr 
Kohlsaat, of Chicago, a week before the Convention met 
It was substantia 


who nominated 


was 


in very intimate communion with 





y the one adopted and had already beer 


the 





approved by Senator Lodge, wt 
preparation of that feature of the 

worth friends of 
York, circulated a report after 
upon his arrival in St. Louis, hz 
the platform to adopt h 


© Was intrusted with 


piatiorm 
wr Platt 


e Convention 


of New 
that he 
framers of 


the gold standar 


mentionir as the penat 





ed the 


In point of fact, the matter was settled long before h 
arrival, and Senator Platt had nothing to do with it. He 
had very little influence in the Conventior 

Some time before his inauguration, McKinley i Iter 


in Canton. He discusss 


to visit him at his home 
the numerous peopl 


me 


freely 








Cabinet Among other things, he i he Vanted a 
Southern man in his Cabinet. He was kind enough to say 
that he had been considering me as a_ probabilit for 
Attorne, General, but that the tr ] t ! ( © \ tnat 
I lived in the North and that Southern Repul il 1 
not be satisfied with me as a representative of the Sout! 
while New Yorker vould fear that I would be charged te 
the New York yuota 
I interrupted | ocular by te him he need 1 
discuss that subject further; that I ild not afford to be 
Att rney-Grener i or tne Salar t! it il li ta t 
place, | et ! t M } ( ) t « 
Colur 1 wi U ha I ‘ \ 
that time Mchinle \ ( J eN ( 
of West Virginia mu 3 ne a ‘ 
We lunched together, a Mr M 
( erne to her i ‘ i re 
table nett oM es \ 
office é more 4 
Wa ned } M M t 
ta her ‘ j 
\ H +} 
} } he to hear of } 
ete 
ihe Pr ent- a I nte 
l wa Beverl Step} 
Do to } Be } 
I ar ’ 
St, ; " ss 
your ari out I nd ca me be | 
the rest I ey iM nl ind J 
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This fact is 
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HE fugitives had been gone two months, and, on 
this fifteenth day of November, their case was under 
consideration in the directors’ room of the People : 
National Bank 
Oliver P. Slocum, the president, stood at the broad bay 
vindow looking out gloom \ wet snow blew down 
La Salle Street into the dingy and impassive face of the 
Board of Trade Building. It turned to slush on the stone 





laggings, and hurrying passengers splashed in it, stamp 
ng their sogyy shoes impatiently on the dry place that 


iay, for a moment, in the wake of the janitors’ broon 


} 

Umbrellas got tangled at the treet corners and ther 
wners frowned peevishly at one another. It was a sad 
jay, and Mr. Slocum was sad with it. He was depressed 
more than common by the way Manuel Peter swore 


at at the end of the table that stood in the 























room. He had not taken off the damp and 
ad lister which had ul \ veathered six 
1] Dring the or i t adowr a 
er ind t nt b “wl tor mal ! t is 
added up in | right f and made moist spt the 
} ‘ is he thumped the table to emphasize the 1 
it pained the preside He i xty-tive, bu } 
i rye bor hea parse covere th iror iv | rtha 
tood onend. H black eve ere half hidden | t 
iff is that drooped over them, and his powerful nos« 
is hooked A short white mustache bristled out over his 
tnic ip As Margrave had said everybody knew hin 
t reputation lis personal broker had been expelled 
from the Board of Trade for circulating false report wout 
the credit of e of Peter's op ents in a lard deal \ 
attorne had been con ted of bribing a Ty i i 
ult aga ! been denounced fron 
he bench for |} P i in wrecking a flour-1 
! tior vi} a directo 
Such is Mr. Peter as everybody knew him. But his 
renius for money-making forever triumphed He grew 
richer and his crafty and tireless hands react 
further a if ne Mar HDusine men poke contemy 
tuously of him behind his back, bu ne to his face He 
+t is Careit ott t onal re i on as though the 
nse of it ere 1 ‘ 1 nt Yet he ha a strange 
ride i P | ind he 1 , 7 § tras h i » 
Perhar t w because } PpeAasa winat is in 
pressed by the imposing rd ‘'Ba Perhaps he just 
j j elf } bank a YT men do |} their hurch 
the Iree f Perk t was because the elder 


bank, had first taken him up into 
re both more respectable and more 
1 which he had started At any rate, 


the big concern still bigger 








Standing on the Platform 
Looking Up. Smiling 


a the Departing Train 
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In spite of his own extended and com- 
plicated interests, he gave much time 
to the bank and was its real motive 
force. Men who knew him fora rascal 
believed that he would throw half his 
fortune into the breach if that were 
ever necessary to save the bank So 
he had his own way in the People’s 
National, and bullied the president at 
will 

The president was now nearly fifty 
He had not inherited his father’s talent 
for business, nor his energy rhere 
was nothing in the traditions of the 
elder Slocum which gave ground for 
upposing that the son's well-known 
interest in the church, in scientific 
charity and in education were inher- 
ited, either The father had, however, 
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given the son a liberal education, an “What? Rob the Bank of Sixty . “ 


ample fortune and a roomy, comfort- 


able, well-furnished place in the world 
t 


Oliver P as nm especially | ippy in his possessions 
loo often a troublesome whisper reminded him that Peter 
not himself, was running the People’s National; that many 
things were done at which other banker hi pe rsonal 
friends, looked askance and curled the lip. But when it 


came to the question 


f opposing Peter’s mighty and mili 
tant will-- why, the president took a trip abroad; went to 
Japan and endowed a mission, or spent the winter in Egypt 
and gave the university money to dig up some mummies 
He was away from Chicago half the time—and was happiest 
then 

rhe routine management of the bank was in the hands 
of Mr. Voss, the vice-president, who now sat opposite Peter 

a short and dumps bachelor of ixty, be spec tacled, with 
a smooth-shaven, deeply-wrinkled face and a mild, nervous, 
peering manner He looked insig 


rnificant and was the per- 





fection of a clerk, with every detail at his fingers’ ends, at his 
desk early and late, except in summer when he came down 
later and left half an hour earlier in order to 
rk among the flowers at his modest place on the North 


Shore, which a female relative presided over, with one 








hall an hour 








He never went anywhere except to his married 


There was one other person in the room--Loman, the 
bucket-shop man, who sat at the table with Peter and Voss, 
and was rubbing his hand over his head, now that Peter 
iad ceased speaking 


As I told you befor 


* said Loman, ‘‘I have nothing to 





do with Ettelson Soak him to the Queen's taste 1f vou 
Vant to 
Peter broke in explosively I will soak him, the dirty 


dog! What? Rob the bank of sixty thousand dollars! Do 
you know what that i robbing the bank? It undermines 
everything! Nobody is safe! It sets all the bank clerks in 
Chicago on to steai! It sets all those fellows out there on to 
steal! And the cost! We've spent thousands of dollars! 
There it is, Loman \ our dog of a clerk 


paid away all vou've got in taxes for the lousy police, vet 


robs you and you've 





you've got to go hire a lot of thieving private detectives 


that rob you more, and then it comes up to the law1 


and they take the rest! It makes the bank look like a fool! 
It makes Slocum look like a fool, too."". He glared at the 
president's back 
Well oak him It nothing to me aid Loman 
a bit impatient What I'm talking about is Hal 
Margrave. He wasn't vour employee. I don’t even know 
that you could make a criminal charge stick in his case 
You bet vour life I ild!’’ Peter replied, a no ‘ 
Loman leaned forward See here pay over thirt 
thousand dolla Cha Margrave's half of the « iat 
t You cancel the criminal charge against hir 
Mr. Peter h shrewd, stead es, fingered | tul 
mustache t htfull The ind of money always made 
him thoug! Wt to 1, Lomar } iske 
rather resentfu 
I've 1 before that I car e hit 1 Lomar 
Ir ant ma il dor ibout uu I rot a 
ne et i ¢ ‘ ur r t } enange 
omething on the order of the old Open Board of ‘Trade It 
means a t to me Margrave's got good ideas about 
He's the man I want for the scheme. I'm willing to pay for 


from the window and walked toward the 





able —a slender but ruddy and handsome man, with iron- 
gray hair and mutton-chop whiskers This bank cannot 
compound a felony, Mr. Loman,” he said 





Thousand Doilars 


Peter merely glance 


ip at him and went o1 





rying the mustache 
Lor 1 tug } 
glance, but hought t 
worth while to say politely No felony has been proved 


in Marvrave ; case, Mr. Slocum 
The president walked back to the window 


Lon ar tried a chance hot A good many people were 


hurt in Suburban Trolleys, you know,” he said with an 
incidental air 


Mr. Peter knew it He understood the reference to 
rumors that he had helped Pendleton engineer the coup that 
resulted in smashing the stock, so that the traction magnate 
could pick it up cheap. But that made little impression 
upon him. He was busy thinking of something else 

lo Mr. Slocum at the window, however, the day looked 
more dismal than ever. He, too, knew the story about the 
lrolleys co ip It was one of those things that sometimes 
came and grinned at him of nights: one of the things that 
made Europe so much pleasanter than Chicago 

Mr. Voss, the silent vice-president, took up a sheet of 
notepaper and began folding it very methodically, and 
tearing it into long, thin strips, which he laid neatly to 
gether and tore crosswise in exactly uniform lengths 

Suburban Trolleys always set Mr. Voss to tearing paper 
nto neat strips. Sanderson, his sister’s husband, was the 
original promoter of Suburban Trolleys. It was Sanderson 
and a half 
before, when, according to rumor, Pendleton, with Peter's 
dd to scoop In the property This last 





iose loans had been ealled unexpectedly a year 





connivance, first t 








boom in Suburban Trolleys had shown daylight ahead for 
the Sa rson estate. Then came the smash, and the day- 
ht had disappeared. Mr. Voss went on tearing his strips 
of paper 
Mr. Peter's able mind now had the chessmen placed, and 


he moved 
Margrave knows where Ettelson is. Pay over thirty 


jousand and give me Ettelson’s address.” 


th 

Loman was shocked, but did not show it I don’t 
Know that Margrave knows where he is,”’ he said calmly 

Peter nodded He knows.”’ Suddenly and furiously he 
struck the table I'll get him! I'll get him! The dirty 
dog! I'lishow him what it istorob the bank! There won't 
be any settlement in this case until I get Ettelson!’”” The 


rage rose as he expressed it. His voice rang, and he thrust 





t his chin menacingly. ‘‘ Look here, Loman. You're in 
t} vou know! You know where Margrave is or you 
n't be talking for him! It won’t do you any good, I 
ar) te i! | von tdo lar good vi iknow, h nga 

f! You get me Ettelson’s address and pay over the 
thirty thousand, or you give up Margrave! I'll wait a 
Just a week!” He sprang up cursing, with tears of 

i his eye I'll get that dirty dog, you know 
He stuck the tousled cap on his head, crooked 1 bolted 
the roor 

! } il polcen lounging comfortabl by the 








loor, tto to octoroon as Manuel 
ished Peter’s temper there 

Lo He, too, knew Mr 
Peter mper, and he iW at he had let himself into 





something of a trap. The Board of Trade people were 
pushing their war on his bucket-shop with vigor just then 





He was not at all disposed to have the powerful and venge- 
ful capitalist ranged against him. Besides, if he and 
Margrave could work out the scheme for an independent 




















exchange, he would be beyond the reach 


THE 


it was not so pleasant to live in momentary liabi of n an 
adictment, It did not oecur to him to say anything to th came 
president and vi« e-president Ihe Vv were the merest pawns nh 
nthe game. He took up his hat and walked out thought es, th 
fully Personally, he eared nothing for Ette i chet 
Mr. Slocum turned his head to see that Loman was gone Her ¢ 
then walked slow] and sadly ver to the table, lke a t velco 
fied dog that hungers for sympathy Mr. Vos tared Mr 
nis heap of torn paper, then brushed sent tt ihen 
noor ‘ l 
I'd hate to see Billy stand ali the ! t Said titi Ne 
rather absently he 
It’s asad, sad case, Voss,"’ replied the pr ent mou I 
fully. I’ve always felt that Ettelson must have beer 1 I} 
astray by somebody I've known the bo mu kn ‘ fo 
since he came in here as a messenger She 
so have l, said the vice-president ithe OF up u ( 
He used to come to my Sunda hool cla the pre I} 
dent continued Hal Margrave had bad int ee ome 
on hin He was led astray. It's a sad cas But the la out « 
must be upheld cler 
] suppose so, * Mr. Voss said Both spoke as though th one 
matter was something that they could do nothir pa me 


ticular about. The vice-president tore 
another sheet of paper, but his hand 
was sO unsteady that he tore it crooked 
and dropped it wie suppose Margrave 
will betray him,”’ he said 

Slocum, without answering 
out to the main banking-roon He 
was going home 


walked 


7 
yb iyern second day after, toward closing 


time, Mr. Peter appeared at the 


bank in good humor. He stopped at 
the desk of the vice president, his black 
eyes glowing under their puffy lid 

We're going to get hin he aid 
low, but genially We'll have the 


pup in a day or two 

Dumpy and clerical Mr. Vos 
pended his busy pen and peered up at 
the director through his spectacles 





Loman is going to get his address 


from Margrave,” Peter continued, it 
that expansiveness which joy brings 
He smiled ‘]l showed Loman, you 
know, where it was up to him to fish or 
cut bait So he going to fish The 
director laughed at his joke Sloeur 


gone home? 
Yes,’ said Mr. Voss 
It don itter,”’ said Mr. Peter 


good-naturedly, and went on to the 








president's room 

Mr. Peter had grown impatient over 
night, and had let an intimation, with 
his trade-mark on it, go out to Loman 
that the sitting grand jury would prob- 
ably take upthe bucket-shopevil. Then 
he had sent for the bucket-shop man 
and talked to the point. He felt as sat- 
isfied as the cat that has a mouse under 
its paw and lies down to watch it 

A young man from a jobbing-house 
stood at the counter by Mr. Voss’ des} 
waiting for his drafts to be signed. The 
methodical vice-president 
have forgotten him, and sat with an idle pe 


seemed to 


case of pigeonholes in the back of the de 
man coughed impatiently. 
then down at his desk, and resumed the 
drafts, affixing his unvarving signature wi 


n staring 


sk The 


signing 


th the pr 


} 
of a fine machine 
The young man sped away, and the banker turne 
the same mechanical precision, to other matters on | 


From ti 


door of the presi jent’s room 


Presently Mr 


ne to time, however, he glanced over to tl 


Peter we 


Then, although it was only half-past three, Mr. Vo 


his pen, closed his desk briskly and left the bar H 
over to the elevated and rode north, then to¢ 
car, and when he alighted finally it was in a st 
treet that sloped gently down to the la bet wee 
of birch and maples on which some draggled a 
foliage still clung. The frame residence vere St 
apart, behind neat lawns that had not yet ent 
their green. It was very still out here after the 
turmoil of the city 

By going a block farther north he could have ] 
home of Ettelson, the embezzler, and Hal Margrav: 
was only two blocks soutl Neither of these he 


n Mr. Vos;’ mind, however He toddlec 


to Sheridan Road, so that the broad 
was just before hin the turned The 
proached was new, of brick, with a wide 


lawn that showed careful tending 





al 


the 


youn 


‘ 
ol 


Mr. Voss glanced up at hin 


| Want You to Go with Me at Once 
Abo Ha ne repeater 
crime isat once about then 
It ist this way, Mr 
quietl Haland B tte 
ne ' vith bucket no 
offered | bert and a ¢ 
ine i ne \ al 
i be arr te and pr rer 
S } ' 
Vi H 
bi } 
t ri} , 
i 
el ! i 
chance ike 
1 0 s 1a 
} 
neah Bis 
Mr. \ ist he 
M Vi ( t 
Jane I see on ‘ 
here Ettelso ( Cal 
if rhe >t? i ne ear rut 
hy , M horeaf 


i too 
rur 
out 
ie dus 
~\ 
‘ 
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Poor Richard Junior's Philosophy 
« Just as good” is seldom good and never just 


@ Happiness is the only legitimate investment that pays 
isuri 


© Pride 


for its hat 


alway too big for its shoes and not larve enough 


€ Perhaps Japan will yet get that indemnity out of Ameri- 
can tourists 


@ After forty it does not require chlor form to make a 
ruap forget his birthday. 


@ Man was created first, but woman came a second after 
ind asked him how long he had been waiting 


€ Some men are born rich, some achieve riches, and some 
are related to presidents of insurance companies 


€ Although war is more horrible than it ever was, peace is 
more beautiful And as the contrast deepens the world 


vains 


C If the 


tocrats keep on giving money back to the 
y yet be able to call this the new age of the 





€ One difference between a politician and a reformer is 
that a politician may get rich out of politics and a reformer 


. ‘ 
a pe poor. 


€ A salesman who never opens his sample-case soon fails 
it busine But that is the way some persons carry 
around their religion 

€ One man takes his work as a stone around his nec! 
ind sinks to apathy 


and mounts to succes 


Another takes it as a ste pping-stone 


€ An Ordinary Man, obliged to chose between two paths, 
aw approaching on the one a Candid Friend and on the 
Which did he take? 


ther a Bitter Enemy 


© Shakespeare aid fe wa as tedious as a twice-told 
Po bly, but there's one consolatior it isn t pub- 


hed as often as the Sherlock Holmes storie 


The Future of Life Insurance 








the United States who have been engaged 
life insurance are now considering the 
rning to some other occupation. Many 


ing to themselves: ‘‘I may die and leave 
vided for I ought to take out some life 


vhere can | get it and feel safe? I must 





0 aphe re clears 
[t is just as well for all concerned to look at it squarely 


confidence in life insurance that they 





ich conditions as were disclosed 


are made impossible. Promises of 








linent names, the parade of dazzling sur 
he air of impeccability will not do. Public 


too profoul dly shocked Personal insur- 





ance was originally a purely individual enterprise Its 
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development in this country has been by way of an 
ever-extending governmental control, this regulation and 
that being imposed as the need of it was shown. In 
Germany where, probably, it is more beneficial and effect- 
ive than anywhere else, it is now largely a government 
function. The latest developments here show that we 
have not gone nearly far enough in the direction of gov- 
ernment control. The only salvation is in going further 
that way 

Probably this is not Jeffersonian. The individualists 
who believe that the least government is the best rovern- 
ment do not like it. But their dislike will not overthrow 
the facts. Men were given much latitude in the manage- 
ment of life insurance concerns They grafted and other- 
wise abused their trusts. The insuring public cannot 
possibly know that other men in like positions will be more 
faithful. In a big company not one policy-holder in ten 
thousand can know anything worth mentioning about the 
character of the officers. The remedy lies in decidedly 
narrowing the latitude, thereby decidedly restricting the 
possibilities of unfaithfulness Modern economy makes 
> number 


nat 
native 


insurance fairly a necessary of life to an imn 
of men. Thev should not be left with no better al 


than a mere pig-in-a-poke gamble on the character of the 





persons who happen to be conducting the various companies 


Damage Suits and Harpies 
peng eee AN who recently fell into the hands of the 
4 law, throuch having varied hi 

following the races” by holding up an express office, 
said to the police: ‘I regret this on my wife's account 
She has built up a fine business and the notoriety will hurt 





revular occupation of 


it. She is a professional witness in suits for damages on 
account of personal injuries. ' 

About the same time and in the same city another prom- 
ising career was blasted. A bright, energetic young lawyer, 
employed in the claim department of a street railway, 
was detected in his every-day practice of bribing a jury 

A man is injured through the carelessness of a railroad, 
traction line or other public service concern. He is imme- 
diately pounced upon by two sets of harpies, with either 
of whom a self-respecting ghoul would blush to associate 
The one set consists of the emissaries of certain contingent- 
fee, personal-injury members of the bar, to some of whom 
perjury is a mere detail of practice; for many of whom the 
first article in the code prescribes the selling out and swin- 
dling of the client. The other set consists of claim-depart- 
ment agents whose serviceableness to the corporation that 
employs them depends entirely upon their ability to 
defraud the victim of the better part of his claim. If the 
agent fails in his gentle mission to the house of suffering, 
there remains all the procrastinating chicane that acute 
but soiled legal minds can devise——and after that, in some 
cases, the bribing of the jury. 

It is quite the nastiest corner in our temple of justice, and 
the corporations are primarily responsible for it — because, 
with a few honorable exceptions, they treat every claim 
for damages, no matter how just, as an iniquitous attempt 
at robbery, and—if they cannot bully the claimant into 
settling for a small sum—they fight it with every means 
in their power. In short, they insist upon swindling this 
class of creditors out of their dues 


Belling the Child 


R. LUTHER BURBANK is still bent on becoming 
the wizard of humanity as he is already the wizard of 

the vegetable kingdom. In a recent address before the 
State Beard of Trade in San Francisco he said that the 
diversity of races in America afforded the best possible 
basis for the development of man by the process of crossing 

which he has pursued with such success in his garden 
The antecedent condition, he says, is at hand, and all that 
is needed is ‘‘the work of elimination.” 

His major proposition was stated long ago by Herbert 
Spencer, who foresaw in the final fusion of all the European 
tocks the development of the finest race the world has yet 
known. But Spencer did not go the length of suggesting 
that we should kill off Nature's little mistakes as we do in 
plant and animal life. And he had reason for this 

lhe Spartans of old tried that plan; but, being less wis« 
than their mother, Nature, the result was that the military 
as chiefly remarkable for occasioning 
the downfall of the more highly civilized, if less military 
Athenians -who had by no means done for civilization all 
that they might have done if they had been left in peace 
Dean Swift proposed to relieve the Irish famines by con 





race tney producer 


verting the superfluous babies into a sort of roast suckling 
The intention of the remark was satirical, but good souls 
t No mouse has ever been 
found who would undertake to bell the cat, nor the mother 


till continue to be outraged by i 





who would consent to put her child in any way out of the 
game of life 

The ways of God are not our ways, His thoughts are not 
sur thoughts If Byron had not been clubfooted, his 
peculiar genius would probably not have reached the 
lt velopment it did; and one of the chief impulses of the 
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romantic movement throughout Europe would have been 
lacking. Heine and Stevenson both owed much to the 
maladies against which they struggled. Lombroso to the 
contrary, disease is probably not the source of genius; but 
it has its own place in the economy of Nature. If drunken- 
ness were a fit pretext for chloroform, how many poets 
would have been put out of business? How many of the 
greatest religious leaders would have passed a scientific 
examination for paranoia? 

As a general rule, truly, it is unwise for those who are 
physically and mentally maimed to have children: and the 
sooner they learn this the better for them, and for all of us 
But until men are wiser than they have ever proved, and 
the officials of executive government more trustworthy 
human liberty must remain much what it is. If America 
is destined to produce the Overman of Nietzsche, it will be 
in Nature’s own way and time 


Benevolent Annihilation 
N ENGLAND they are saying, “It will be cheaper for us 


to go to war than to stay at peace The chief reason for 
this strange statement is that the army of the unemployed 
increasing so rapidly not only the great army of expensive 


parasites maintained in luxury by the English caste system 


but alsothe great army of the working-pe ople without worl 





and supported by public charity. What is to be done wit! 


these yawning and clamorous stomachs? To murder their 





owners in a general massacre would not look well. The onl 
other “ way out’ is toset them on to murdering and to ber 
murdered by the similar class of people in some other 
similarly overburdened count And though massacre 
except by slow starvation is not tolerated, war is not only 
tolerated but is even esteemed 





Exploit the working-classes for the benefit of an aristoc- 
racy until they are about to starve. Then send them to 
battle and kill them off —and so begin all over again 


Waste, Criminal or Careless 


N EVERY engine only a small percentage of the 

energy in the coal burned under the boiler comes out in 
power and work. Of all the seed sown, only a small part 
grows up into foodstuff. Of all the foodstuff gathered, only 
a fraction escapes from carelessness and accident and 
reaches the market and is sold before it becomes unfit. Of 
all the food bought, only a fraction escapes the wasteful- 
ness of the cook and the family and goes into human bodies 
Of all the food eaten only a little part is taken up by the 
assimilative apparatus. Of all the power thus generated, 
how little is applied to useful purposes! 

Waste, colossal waste! Waste, now ignorant, now care- 
less, often criminal! There's the great scientific sociological 
problem. And every one can help to solve it. 





Courtesy and the Open Door 


N AMERICAN lately returned from living in London 
was shocked and grieved by what seemed to him the 
brutality of the manners of his countrymen. On entering 
the Grand Central Station, the man who preceded him let 
the door slam in his face. He resolved on the spot to give 
his countrymen a lesson in Old World courtesy. 

He stepped aside and held the door wide open for the 
woman who followed him. She passed through without 
noticing him, and after her came a long file, not one of whom 
paid the least heed. The returned American was in danger 
of missing his train; and finally, with anger redoubled, he 
let the door slam at random. It hit an elderly lady whose 
arms were filled with parcels. She said a few things to the 
knight errant of American courtesy. 

Different countries have different ways of showing polite- 
ness. In Europe an unprotected woman is liable to insult 
from every guard and conductor-—even from the military 
in uniform. They have the time, and other qualifications, 
for that sort of thing. Here she can travel the length and 
the breadth of a continent without offense. But we have 
to learn, one and all, that there is no time to practice the 
grand manner, or to permit it to be practiced on us. Cour- 
tesy is a half-open door, and the art of it is to catch it on the 


fly and so pass it on to the next hustler. 


A Wide Social Swath 


N THE three great European capitals we are now am- 
bassadoriallvy seated as is no monarchy Our repre- 
sentatives live in vast palaces, filled with gorgeously 
liveried menials and lead the way in fashionable and ex- 
At one capital our ambassador and 
his staff go about in resplendent uniforms, dazzling the 


clusive entertaining 


eyes of the mob. And all our snobs, going abroad to get 
the latest ideas in how to be vulgar in manners and in style 
of living, are thrown into paroxysms of delight ‘Thank 
Heaven,” they cry, ‘‘the gentlemen are on top in our diplo- 
matic service, and we hear no more of that rot about 
democratic simplicity 

Socially we are cutting a wide swath abroad. And we 
are making ourselves very ridiculous 
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E ARE all workers in our town, as people are in 

every small town. It is always proper to ask 

what a man does for a living with us, for none of 
us has money enough to live without work, and until the 
advent of Beverly Amidon our leisure class consisted of 
Red Martin, the gambler, the only man in town with noth- 
ing to do in the middle of the day, and the black boys who 
loafed on the south side of the bank building through the 
long afternoons, until it was time to deliver the clothes 
which their wives and mothers had washed. Every one 
else in town works, and, excepting an occasional picnic, 
there is no social activity among the men until after sun- 
down. But five years ago Beverly Amidon came to town, 
and brought with him a large leisure and a taste for society 
which made him easily the glass of fashion and the mould 
of form not only in our little community, but all over that 
part of the State. Beverly and his mother, who had come 
to make their home with her sister, in the big house on the 
hill, had money. How much, we had no idea. In a small 
town when one has “‘money”’ no one knows just how much 
or how little, but it must be over fifteen thousand dollars, 
otherwise one is merely “‘ well fixed.”’ 

But Beverly was a blessing to our office. We never 
could have filled our society column Saturday without 
him, for he was a continuous social performance. He was 
the first man in town who dared to wear a flannel tennis 
suit on the streets, and he was a whole year ahead of the 
other boys with his Panama hat. It was one of those broad- 
bri.amed Panamas, full of heart-interest, that made him 
look like a romantic barytone, and when he came tripping 
into the office under that gala fagade in his white duck 





Until the Advent of Beverly Amidon Our Leisure Class 
Consisted of Red Martin, the Gambler 








And They Admitted that He was Just Killing 
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oming of the Leisure Class 
By William Allen White 


clothes, with a wide 
Windsor tie, Miss 
Larrabee, the society 
editor, who was the 
only one of us witl 
whom heever had an) 








me would pull 
the t w that 
hooked the lock of the 
ite to her secti ( 
tne room il i 
without looki | 


“Come into the ra 
den, Maud lowhich 
he made invariabk 
reply: ‘*Oh, Miss Lar 
rabee, don't be 0 
sarcastic! I have a 
little item for you 

rhe little item was 
always an account of 
one of his socia ] 
triumphs. And there 
was a long list of them 
tohis credit. He introduced ping-pong ; hegave us our first 
‘pit party.”’ He held the first barn dance given in the 
county. His was our first ‘“‘tacky party,’ and he gave the 
first progressive buggy ride the young people had ever 
enjoyed, and seven girls afterward confessed that on the 
evening of that affair he hadn't been inthe buggy withthem 
five minutes before he began driving with one hand- and 
his right hand at that. Still, when the crowd assembled 
for supper at Flat Rock, the girls didn’t hold his left handi 
work against him, and they admittedthat he was just killing 
when he put on one of their hats and gave an imitation of 
agirl from Bethany College who had been visiting in town the 
week before Beve rly Was alway s the life of the company 
Also he could make three kinds of salad dressing, two kinds 
of lobster Newburg and four Welsh rarebits, and was 
often the sole guest of honor at the afternoon meetings of 
the T. T. T. girls, before whom he was always willing to 
show his prowess Sometimes he gave chafing-dish parties 
whereat he served ginger ale and was real devilish 

He used to ride around the country bareheaded with 
two or three girls when honest men were at work, and he 
acquired a fine leather-colored tan. He tried organizing a 
polo club, but the ponies from the delivery wagons that 





were available after six o'clock 
and he gave up polo. But in making horseback riding a 
social diversion he taught a lot of fine old famil Dupes 
horses a number of mincing steps, so that thereafter they 
were impossible in the family phaeton. He thereby be 
came unpopular with a number of the heads of familis 


did not take training well 


and he had to introduce bridge whist in the old married 
set to regain their favor. This cost him the good will of the 
preachers, and he gave a Japanese garden party for the 
Epworth League to restore himself in the church where he 
passed the plate on Sundays. Miss Larrabee used to call 
him the first aid tothe ennuied. But the Young Prinre who 
chased runaway teams and wrote personal items never 
referred to him exce pt as “Queen of the Handholders 
For fun we once printed Beverly Amidon’s name among 
those present at a Mothers’ League meeting, and it was 
almost as much of a hit in the town as the time we put the 
words, ‘‘light refreshments were served and the evening 
was spent in cards and dancing,” at the close of an account 
of a social meeting of the Ministerial Alliance 

The next time Beverly brought in his little item, he 
stopped long enough to tell us that he thought that the 
people who laughed at our obvious mistake in the list of 
guests of the Mothers’ League were rather coarse One 
word brought on two, and as it was late in the afternoor 
and the paper was out, ve bade Beverly t down and tell 
us the story of his life, ar d his real name; for Miss Larrabee 
had declared a dozen times that Beverly Amidon soundes 
so much like a stage name that she was willing to bet that 
his real name was Jabez Skagg 

Beverly’s greatest joy was in talking about his so« 
conquests in Tiffin, Ohio; therefore he soon was telling 
us that there was so much culture in Tiffin, such a jolly lot 

} 





of girls, so maay pleasant homes, and a most extraordinary 
atmosphere cf refinement. He rattled along, telling u 
what great sort they used to have running down to 
Cleveland for theatre-parties, and how easy it was to 
‘phone over to Toledo and get the nicest crowd of boys 
one could wish (o come over to the parties, and how Tiffin 
was famous all over that part of Ohio for its exclusive 
families and its week-end house-parties 
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The Young Prince sat by listening for a time and then 





got up and leaned over the railing around Miss Larrabee 
desk Beverly was confiding to us how he got up the 
weetest living pictures vou ever saw and took them down 
to Cleveland, where they made all kinds of money for the 
King’s Daughter He told wha eou ostumes the 
girls wore ar XC hé meged uy 
The Ye | M Larrabe+ ‘ 
traightened up a ur for th i hen he 
ily W I he | ‘ \\ ra 
Breakfa B« 1 \ 
B 1 hk eT \ lt I I t? 

ver on re ar ad tha ! \ 
very bad for He th I hat | ‘ ‘ ho 
were certainly no gentleme He rea didn't see how the 
young ladies could endure to have such persons in th ‘ 
He contided to Mi Larrabee that at a recent lawn-pa 
he had come upon a young mal who hould be name 
with his arm about a young woman's waist 

And Miss Larrabee,’ continued Beverly in his solemnest 
tones, a vounr man who will put hi irm around a girl 
will go further es, Mi Larrabet much further He 
will kiss her! Whereat he nodded his head and shook it 


it the awful thought 
Miss Larrabee drew in a shocked breath and gasped 
Do you reall think so, Mr Amidon i ouldn't 
imagine such a tl 
He had a most bedizened college fraternity pin, which 
he w as fore ver le nding to the ri 
1 town, Mi Larrabee told us, at least a dozen girls had 





And Brought with Him a Large Leisure and a Taste for Society 


worn the thing Wherefore he used to ill it the Amidon 
Loan Exhibit 


He introduced golf into our town, and he was able to find 


ix men to join his fifteen young lad nthe ancient sport 
iwo preacher i young dentist ind three college pro 
fessors were the only male creature } flared walk act 
ir town in plaid Locking ind Kn erin er and ce! 
tainly it hurt their standing at the | | For the towr 
frowned or f nd f ‘ f all ir ‘ 
iu in m ‘ ne ! r 
That wa ea i i he a ul t th nap 
pened to Beve ul I Cher 
nothir ‘ } Ka 
Cit He i not se ! t ! i 
he wrote to the it kK is ( i 
ind that everytl , ( ! He lia 1 
that there were some nice people, but the 1d not belor 
to the fast set. He was positive hocked, he wr 
what he heard of the doings at the Country Club 


different from the way things went in Tiffin, Ohio 


For a long time we did not hear his name mentioned in 


the office Finally there came a letter addressed to Miss 
Larrabee. In it Beverly said that he had found his affinity 
She was not rich, he admitted, ‘‘but,’’ he added, ‘‘she 











Take the pang 
out of Winter 


Be ready at the turn of a valve to 
make June of January in cottage, 
house, office, store, church, etc 

Those who remember last Win- 
and those who like to 
begin the day right by rising, bath- 
ing, dressing and breakfasting in 
cozily warmed rooms-—and those 
who know what it means to have 
warm corners and warm floors for 
those who 
know what cold, drafty hallways cost 


ter’s cold 


children’s play-—-and 


them each winter in discomfort and 
and everybody else 
who lives in our Florida-to-Green- 


doctor's cal!s 


land -in - twelve -hours climate — 
should all know there is but one way 


out —the only sure cure is an outfit of 
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belongs to an old, aristocratic, Southern 
family, through reduced circumstances 
living in retirement; very exclusive, very 
haughty. I have counted it a privilege to 
be constantly associated with people of such 
rare distinction. Her mother is a grand 
dame of the old school who has opened her 
home to a few choice paid guests who feel, 
as I do, that it is far more refreshing socially 
to p artake of the gracious hospitality of her 
secluded home than to live in the noisy, 

vulgar hotels of the city. It was in this 
relation at her mother’s home that I met 
the woman who is to join her lot with mine.”’ 
Thereafter followed the date and place of 
the wedding, a description of the bride’s 
dress, an account of her lineage back to the 
“Revolutionary Georgia Governor of that 
name,” and fifty cents in stamps for extra 
papers containing an account of the wed- 
ding. 

In time we hope to teach our young men 
to roll down their shirt-sleeves in the sum- 
mer, our girls to wear their hats, our horses 
to quit prancing in the shafts of the family 
buggy. In time bridge whist will wear itself 
out; in time our social life will resume its 
old estate, and the owners of the five dress- 
suits in town will return to their former 
distinction. In time caste lines set by the 
advent of the leisure class will be obliterated, 
and it will be no longer bad form for the dry- 
goods clerk to dance with the grocery clerk's 
wife at the Charity Ball. But, come what 
may, we shall always know that there was a 
timein thesoci: il history of our town when we 
danced the two-step as they danceit in Tiffin, 
Ohio, and wore knee-breeches and laid 
stockings, and quit work at four o’clock 
Those were great days—‘‘the glory that 
was Greece, the grandeur that was Rome.” 


> © O i 
LEAVES 


@ THe Price or Yours, by Margery 
Williams The Macmillan Company), is 
not vapid. Its author has followed Mrs. 
MacLane and chosen the real people of a 
real place to hold up to the ridicule of the 
= lic. Mrs. MacLane took a village on 

ape Cod and Miss Williams hes chosen the 
littl coast town in New Jersey where 
George Arnold was born and died. She 
gives us the inhabitants with their names 
unaltered, but she has quite failed to 
understand the saturnine meanings of the 
coast, or the melancholy of the old slow- 
going river, and the cedar forests on its 
banks which were so dear to the poor Jersey 
, and of which he sang with his last 
rreath. She takes as her background a 
cheap, filthy village tavern reeking with 
applejack and tobacco, The landlord is a 
tough. The hero isa reporter on his holi- 
day who never once fails in an emergency 
to behave likeacad. The heroine, daughter 
of the landlord, alternately chatters meta- 
physics and swears like a stable-boy. The 
young woman who represents the most 
exclusive old society of Philadelphia is the 
most vulgar and slangy of them all, al- 
though a drunken soubrette follows close 
in the race. All of these folk supply the 
humor of the book by incessant familiar 
gabbling about the Almighty. One has 
given so much space to this unpleasant 
novel because there are hints in it that the 
author might do better work. Her people 
are not Mr. James’ dull, featureless types. 
The Vy breathe, the "y have blood and bones. 
We think of them as real human beings, 
though, as we shut the book, we are glad 
to be rid of them. But why create men and 
women that we make haste to forget? 
Surely even the writers of books for the 
tired man in the hammock could do some- 
thing to make life seem to him for an hour 
finer and saner and more worth while. 


@Tue PASSION FOR MELODRAMA springs 
eternal in the human breast. It is as old 
as original sin, and, apparently, about three 
times as strong. You may teach, you may 
preach to the unregenerate reader as you 
will, but the love for melodramas comes 
climbing up his family tree from the soil 
in which its roots are struck, and will cling 
to him to the end of time. That is why 
Norma Lorimer’s story, On Etna (Henry 
Holt & Co.), should prove a popular success, 
It is, at any rate, nothing if not melodra- 
matic. The scene is indeed Sicily, but the 


bandits and the Mafia make things so merry 
for the English heroine that the whole 
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dramatis persone might be said to be lov- 
ing, laughing and fighting on the crust of 
an emotional volcano, which at last blows 
its head off with a detonation that brings 
the book to a final, thrilling “ curtain.’ 


QTHERE ARE FEW WRITERS of verse in 
America who are so perfectly possessed as is 
Clinton Scollard of that dangerous gift, the 
pen of theready writer. Almost every month 

or so it seems to the reviewer—there 
appears a thin volume backed by his name 
And the remarkable thing is that Mr 
Scollard can keep it up so well. Certainly 
he keeps it up so excellently in Odes and 
Elegies (George William Browning) that 
one regrets that only a hundred copies 
of this well-made little book have been 
printed. 


@SoMEBODY HAS WISELY OBSERVED that | 
“‘we need all the counter-weights we can | 


muster to balance the sad relations of life 
Taking, perhaps, his cue from this senti- 
ment, Marshall Brown has compiled and 
edited a volume of Wit and Humor of Well- 
Known Quotations (Small, Maynard & 
Co.). The result is over three hundred pages 
of epigram, from Shakespeare to Josh Bil- 
lings. One novel feature is the number of 
bright editorial paragraphs clipped from 
the modern newspaper, and the only fault 
to be found with these is a certain careless- 
ness in their editing. ‘Don’t despise a 
thing because it’s litth—a quart jug will 
hold more than most men.” That is an 
example. But it is credited to the Phila- 
delphia Chronicle-Herald—-and the Phila- 
delphia Chronicle-Herald is a paper of 
which no reporter in Philadelphia seems 
ever to have heard. 


@ THAT A MANCAN MAKE delightful pictures 
is no sound argument that he can write a 
coherent novel. So much has been proved 
to satisfaction in the past, and there exists 
no present reason for enlarging upon it in 
the instance deposed by André Castaigne’s 
Fata Morgana (The Century Company). 
There is, however, a less known truth 
which this book demonstrates, and that is 
that the writer who tries to make a sur- 
prising plot may very easily contrive 
surprises until they fail to surprise pre- 
cisely because they are surprising. In Fata 
Morgana one soon learns to expect the 
unexpected, and though the author un- 
doubtedly knows the real life of an art- 
student in Paris, about which he has built 
his story, he has contrived so laboriously 
to be unreal that he has simply transported 
his characters to the commonplace of the 
impossible. 


@TuHeE ILLUSTRATED VERSES which make 
up James Montgomery Flagg’s little book, 
if. A Guide to Bad Manners (Lije Publi- 
cation Company), form an amusing guide 
to what the author designates as ‘‘the art 
of misbehavior.” Thus, Mr. Flagg suggests 
that an excellent way for a wife to cure her 
husband of the detained-by-business habit 
is to sit with her back to the door and, 
when he finally returns, to murmur, with- 
out turning around: 

‘Is that you, George?” 
happens to be Theodore 


when his name 


@IN AMERICAN LIFE events tread so 
fast upon each other’s heels that, to 
most of us, Alaska is already a tale that has 
been told. Characteristically, there was 
a ‘‘ Yukon rush,” and, the rush at an end, 
we thought we had finished the whole story 
That, onthe contrary, we have but begun it is 
demonstrated by John Scudder McLain in his 
book, Alaska and the Klondike (WcClure, 
Phillips & Co In 1904 Mr. McLain ac- 
companied the special Senate Committee 
on Territories to the Klondike, and the 
fruits of an observant eye, and a ready 
camera, are here interestingly gathered 
together. 


@ Nonopy—unless, of course, it be Joel 
Chandler Harris—understands the South- 
ern negro better than Ruth McEnery 
Stuart Her knowledge of him is at first 


hand and her sympathy is genuine. In | 


The River's Children (The Century Com- 
pany) she again wrests from the past a pic- 
ture of that South which is irretrievably fost 
to life and presents it with a full apprecia- 
tion of those values which have not changed 
since the day when ‘‘ the maid Agnes LeDuc, 
on her way to coronation at the carnival, 
stood, while the sun went down, in all her 
vestal beauty on the deck of the Laurel 
Hill, and smiled through tears of tender. | 
ness at life as half revealed to her.’ 
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THE CARE 


Knapp-Felt hats are for the 
discriminating —those for whom 
the best is none too good. ‘They 
cost more than other hats because 
they are made of the finest mate- 
rials, selected without regard to 
expense, with the object of making 


4inapp-felt 


Knapp-Felt De 
Knapp-Felt hats are $4. 


hats distinctively the best. 
Luxe hats are $6. 
The best hatters sell them. 
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For Boys 
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three pairs of any other 
make. Shaped so they 
don't wrinkle under the shoe 
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Stockings 


Last long, are more 
comfortable and 
ook better than 
any othet 
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HE secret of our success in making 


clothes to order by mail is the care- 
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Winter Suits | 
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We keep nothing ready- 
made but make every 
garment to order. 
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Visiting Costumes, 
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Tailor-Made Suits, 
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The Author of The Wheel of Life 
In Which Story Miss Glasgow Will Desert 
the South and Come to New York 


Ellen Glasgow's Next Novel 


N HER new novel, The Wheel of Lif 

which is announced for publication on 
January 8, 1906, Ellen Glasgow has for- 
saken the South as a background for her 
story, and has written-—so goes the gossip 
from the office of her publishe r--a story of 
modern New York life 
sure, is Southern-born, but, when offered 
the choice between stagnation in his native 
town and asmall job on a New York new 
paper, he decides for the North, and the 
resulting novel is the story of how he 
‘*makes good.”’ 


Robert Barr's League 


JOBERT BARR is as busy as most men 

\ who write for a living — which is a good 
deal more busy than most people suppose 
Also like most writers, Mr. Barr has a larg« 
numberof letters to write and not too much 
time to write them Consequently, he 
has made, and proposes strictly to adhere 
to, a formal rule of brevity, and all his cor- 
respondence is now conducted by postal- 
cards at the top of which is printed this 


leger ( 


Th. indersiqned has rine the P. 
Card Leaque hich } t} 4 meml 
Tj the o pp ng 
ij the Letter-Writing Vice. f / m= 
; ’ } Vay, nay 


Success Through Merit 
O* LATE years the book-trade has be- 


come so much Jike other trades that 
most readers and nearly all publishers have 
come to think that any book may be sold by 
advertising and that none can be sold wit! 
out it. Thus at the Aldine Club recently 
one book-man announced that, by adverti 
ing, he could make the poorest novel that 
was ever written “run to 20,000.’ 

But could you make money on it 
asked one of his hearers. 

Oh, that’s a different matter!"’ repli 
the book-man—and he proceeded to ex- 
plain that he might have to put too much 
money in the advertising; before the cash 
began to return the public would stop buy 
ing. ‘‘ But I'd make 20,000 people read the 
book,” he insisted 

In that gathering of experts no one gain- 
said him, but now and again the reverse of 
this proposition proves true, and a book 
succeeds only for the fine, old-fashioned 
reason that it is a good book. One firm in 
particular has been especiaily fortunate in 
this way and. by scarcely any advertising 
until success was assured, has handled such 
money-makers as Peter Stirling, The Pris 
oner of Zenda, The Lightning Conductor 
and now has just disproved Rory O’ More's 
dictum about luck in odd numbers by adding 
a fourth to that list with The Divine Firs 

This novel has been advertised, to any 
extent, only in the best way—that is, by 








The hero, to be 





the friends it has made among its reader 
Its author, May Sinclair, was, on thi le 
of the Atlantic at least, practically unknown 
, ; 


and its appearanc | \ 
all but unheralded. Yet it is now one of the 
most talked-of storie of the easol ar 
that because -—though it is ymewhat long 





drawn out —its people are real peopk 
without the aaa of long expositions on the 
part of the author, live their own lives and 
explain their characters in every word they 
utter and everything they do 

The uccess of a book in such circum 
stances and for such reasons is one of the 
most encouraging signs of the times in the 
literary worid 


An Old Law Reversed 
ema yo gy eh NS, whose 


new novel, The Flight of (reorgiana, 1s 
just from the press, is an American whose 
1ealth has now for some years necessitated 


a residence abroad. But almost constant 
illness has not injured Mr. Stephens’ love of 
work or dulled the edge of his energ and 


since he won success with An Enemy to t! ‘ 
King, he has produced several romances al 
more or less popular. In this way he has 
made considerably more money than he did 
in the old days as a dramatic critic on adaily 
newspaper, and to a friend who recently 
met him in Switzerland he remarked 
I’ve changed my mind about the general 
belief that it’s better to be poor and in good 
health than to be ill and well-to-do. I've 
ed both combinations, and I prefer to b 


well-to-do, even at some phvsical cost 


Edwin Leféwre, Farmer 


Ni everybody knows that Edwin 
ew isa many-sided man that he 
a writer of excellent fiction one o! Line 
best financial editors in the country and th: 
uthor of a widely-circulated letter on the 
stocK-market But what everybody dos 
not know is that Mr. Lefévre is a farmer 
Whenever he is late with the “copy” which 
he has promised to an « 1 for a certain 





date, Mr. Lefévre’s excuse is usually 

bucolic one: he was delayed because he had 

to get his hay in, or plant } ‘ her ' 
them), as the case may lt» And 


order to show that these excuse 
and that he really is a farmer, he recently 
sent to one magazine editor a large hand 
bill, one of a number distributed in the 
neighborhood of his farm. This is a photo 
graphic re production of the handbill 


PIGS FOR SALE 


Fine young pigs for 
Sale cheap. Apply to 
EDWIN LEFEVRE, 
Central Ave., Greenville. 
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r. Howells’ Bad Geograph> 


W" AT’S that you're reading, Cather- 
ine¢ 


was a Boston banker who asked 


we stion of | 


youngest Gaughter a ft 


evenin if’ 
pate Mr. Howell ce answered 
The Coast of Bohemia 
The Coast of what 
Bohe i 
Phere ilong pa Fath 1 
mokir } Chen he é to the 
table, opened a big volume and spent filter 
minutes over its pages Finally he close 
t +} bang 
] William Dean Howel ho wrote 
hat book he de nde 
Ye father 
Hum! I thought he was a realist 


He is one of the best of them 

Well, his realism’s all wrong there! | 
though« I was right but I looked it up in 
the atlas to make sure: Bohemia hasn't 
inch of coast not a single inch If you 
want that kind of realism, you'd better 
read Dora Thorne.’ 
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Keith’s 
Konqueror 


$3.50 and 54.00 


MEN’S ¢ SHOES 


atest vogue 
al ute eorrect in every particular 


in aterial and constructive quality 

\ Is | napproached, unap 

| i Lin s cannot: wrinkle 
ev are molded over the lasts same 

as the uppers—cannot hurt the feet 
Most styl yreatest comfort, longest 
issured \sk dealer for them and 

on getting them. Write us if he 
oes not have them, and we will mail 
you out Ready-to-Ship Catalogus 


see you are supplied 


hain B. Keith Shoe Co., ®yckte: 














Holeproof 
‘“Aosiery” 


Ladies’ Holeproof Stockings 
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Sense and Nonsense 


Solicitude 
“Tran across Bill Jones to-day,” 
Said Mr. Chauffeur Brown ; 
‘He looked, I much regret to say, 
Exceedingly run down.” 


Troubles Enough at Home 
HEN instruction in clay modeling was 


introduced into the public schools of 
Baltimore there was a decided objection 


| made thereto, says an instructor in that 
| city, who gives the following as an illustra- 


tion of the way the innovation was received 
by certain parents: 

‘Miss Jones: John come home yisterday 
with his clothes covered with mud. He 
said you put him to work mixing clay, when 
he ought to be learning to read and write. 
My husband carries the hod, and Heaven 
knows I have enough trouble with his 
clothes in the wash without scraping John's 
coat. If he comes home like this again 
I'll send him back to you to wash his clothes 
Yours truly, Mrs. O'Callahan.” 


The Bald-Headed Man’s Tree 


T WAS evident, from the young curate’s 

nervousness, that it was his first sermon. 
Clearing his throat, he said: ‘‘My text is to 
be found in the nineteenth chapter, twenty- 
first verse — 1 mean the twenty-first chapter, 
nineteenth verse, of the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew.” 

Then gazing at the congreg ation he said 
solemnly and impressively: ‘‘ And presently 
the wig-tree fithered away.” 


i a i i ee ee a 


To get one. 
How much ali- 


The Servant Question : 

The Divorce Question: 
mony? 

The Social Question: To live beyond 
your means and keep out of debt. 

The Marriage Question: What time did 
you get home last night? 

The Money Question: How to raise it. 

The Race Question: What are the odds? 

The Sunday Question: Getting up in 
time for church. 


The Question: Asking her father. 


For Services Rendered 


A MBER of professional men in a New 
ork hotel were one evening discuss- 
ing the question of fees for professional serv- 
ices. When the physician, the lawyer and 
the engineer had had their say, the archi- 
tect made a few observations touching the 
principle of charging for the *‘ know-how ”’ 
and he told a story in illustration thereof. 

It appears that a certain bishop of the 
Episcopal Church in this country once had 
occasion to retain the services of a first-class 
architect to superintend some alterations 
in the clerical gentleman's summer home 
overlooking the Hudson. The architect, 
after consideration, submitted his plans. 
By this time, however, the bishop had 
reached the conclusion that the cost was 
too great, and relinquished his building 
Proje ct altogether. 

Said he to the architect: ‘‘And now, I 
shall be pleased to learn how much I shall 
pay you for your trouble.” 

“Nine hundred dollars,” said the archi- 
tect. 

Whereupon the bishop was much taken 
aback. ‘‘Why!" exclaimed he, ‘‘my dear 
man, I have pastors in my diocese who do 
not receive so much as that for a whole 
ve ar 8 service 

‘No — ” responded the architect 
calmly, ‘but I just lagpen to be a bishop 
in my profession.” 


A Tale of the See 


Said the Reverend Septimus Taft 
When about his quick marriages chaffed 
At the top of my power 
I ake twelve knots an hour 
So the ministry is a good craft 


Not a“ Drawing Card’ 


HERE isa clergyman in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, who enjoys telling the following 
at his own expense: 

“One Sunday I was returning home 
when I was accosted by a quaint old woman, 
housekeeper in the employ of a dear friend 
of mine. 


‘I want to tell you, sir,’ said the old 
woman, ‘how much | enjoy going to church 
on the days that you oy fe : 

‘*Expressing my appreciation of the com- 
pliment, I added that I was much gratified 
to hear it, adding that I feared I was not as 
opular a minister as others in the city, and 
finally asked : 
‘And what particular reason have you 
for enjoyment w hen I preach?’ 

‘Oh, sir,’ she answered with appalling 

candor, ‘I get such a good seat then!’ 


Sure He was Forgiven 


ARRY LEGENDRE, a New York art- 
ist, happened to be alone on the Van 
Cortlandt golf iinks the other day when 
three rather grave gentlemen invited him 
to make a foursome with them. Harry and 
his partner worked well together, and on 
the sixth green they were two up. Elated 
by success, Harry pressed his i from 
the seventh tee ial sliced the bali into a 
bunker, off his course and not seventy 
yards away 
‘Well-lI-ll!” he roared; “did any one 
living ever’see suc ha miserable drive ? 
Of all the 
“Oh, pardon me, pardon me,” Harry’s 
a _ seat 2 Ps interrupted. ‘‘I forgot. 
et me introduce myself—-the Reverend 
Henry Graves, pastor of the Tenth Presby- 
terian Church, of Yonkers; also the Rev- 
erend Charles Bowker, pastor of the Baptist 
Church, and the Reverend Doctor Edward 
Wilberforce, rector of St. Vincent's.” 

Poor Harry was barely able to stagger off 
the tee. He was a picture of woe until he 
was about to drive on the ninth tee, when 
the Reverend Doctor, with the very faint- 
est quiver of his left eyelid, said: 

“Brethren, let us pray that this time Mr 
Legendre will drive over the bunker.” 


’ 


“Watch Your Hat and Coat” 


WELL-KNOWN Southern politician 
tells of a South Carolina preacher who, 
finding the weather too warm for comfort, 
pulled off his coat and preached in his shirt- 
sleeves. After the sermon, one of the 
deacons of the church, thinking that a 
newspaper man present might be disposed 
to make a sensational story of the incident, 
said to the clergyman : 

‘*Did you know, when you pulled off 
your coat, that one of those newspaper 
fellows was in meetin’ ?”’ 

‘I did, indeed,”’ responded the ~ acher, 
‘‘but I had my eye on it all the time!” 


The Cynic's Dictionary 


Altruism — Mowing your neighbor's lawn. 

Reform—A brief vacation for practical 
politicians. 

The Simple Life—A strenuous effort to 
live unnaturally. 

Candor— Whiz at a woman thinks about 
another woman’s gown. 

Tact— What she says about it. 

Civil Service—Something you tip a 
waiter for and don’t get. 

Luck—An explanation of the other fel- 
low's success. 


Life Insurance— Providing for the wid- | 


ows and orphans—of the directors. 

The Water-Wagon 
a man occasionally dismounts to boast of 
the fine ride he’s having. 


Thought it was a Game Law 


PP igo r to show you how deeply a man 
oJ may feel on the negro question,” re- 
cently remarked a prominent member of 
Georgia’s Congressional delegation, “let 
me tell you of a conversation that took 
place in New York one day last week 
Colonel Bill, of Atlanta, had been in Europe, 
and meeting Colonel Harry, of Atlanta, in 
Broadway, asked him the news from home 

‘Nothing much happening,’ Colonel 
Harry replied. ‘But, look here, what do 
you suppose our fool legislature did at the 
last session? Passed a statute making it 
a misdemeanor to shoot a nigger.’ 

‘A misdemeanor!’ cried Colonel Bill 
‘Oh, that’s preposterous!’ 

“*T tell you it’s so,’ Colonel Harry in- 

sisted 

‘A misdeme anor to shoot a nigger, eh?’ 
Colonel Bill mused. ‘A misdemeanor, eh? 
Durin’ what months of the year?’”’ 


A vehicle from which 
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Hartshorn 
Shade Rollers 


hen look on the label! for 





by name 
the signature of STEWART HARTSHORN 
It is there for vour protection 
WOOD ROLLERS. 
TIN ROLLERS. 
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An 
Acquaintanceship 


with 


COLGATE'S > 


SHAVING STICK 


develops into a lifelong friendship 
Our miniature stick, sent for 
4c. in stamps, brings about 
the required introduction 


COLGATE & CO. 
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55 John Street 
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How Clothes are Faked with 
the Flat-Iron. 


By Tay. Cite 


The “Dope” of the Clothing Business, and how it its 


Administered to the Dear Public. 
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goodr 


To-da a 
obe is worth what it will bring. There 
but if you have a robe, 
very few left among the 
and among the Indians only a few, 
ed as records; for your Indian was 
fond of inseribing his deeds of valor upon 
the inside of the buffalo robe. The robe has 
almost disappeared from sight, whether as 
an article of commerce or of CUrLosity and 
this is true though the skin was tough 
enough to wear indefinitely. Perhaps our 
fathers careless of their buffalo robes, 
thinking they could easily get other the 
old ery of the West and of all America. To- 
day there is a certain value in a whitened 
buffalo skull, bleached on the Plains A 
good trophy-head is worth what the pur 
chaser will from three hundred to 
fifteen hundred dollars 


, within 


ere seem 
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pre ery 


were 


vive 


memory, there 
a Chicago restaurant which advertised 
iffwso meat I: came from a private herd 

the Fla ervation There 
taurants to-day, West or East, which 
advertise ‘No Butf Served Here! Even 
I illing there 
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The * Bubble’ Hunt for Buffalo 
For ; i cIMg 
falo found refuges in the Red Desert of 
Wvyominy, the Lost Park of Colorado, the 
grounds of the Musselshell, in the 
but there Is now probably not 
v one of those district The 
aned out 
nd afew vea 


and ISS” there 


barren 
cow countr 
ead left in ar 


eame down and cl 


he Mu 


In ISS ss 


1} 
elshell | 


}XSS 


n the Neutral Strip o1 


were afew buffalo left 
the Panhandle of Texas, ina very wild and 
desert country, where water is extremely 
ind where it is dangerous for the un- 
killed hunter to venture. I saw about two 
hundred a fifty head of buffalo in this 
country That was the 
and the 
last 
now no wild buffalo in 
the United States. There are a few, strictly 
protected, somewhere in the British 
sessions, supposedly in the Peace River Di 
trict. There some few small 
herds of buffalo owned in different parts of 
the West, from the F ion to 
and th herd, 


and ill-th aS l 


earce 


in i vear ISS 


» of the land boom in Kansas, 
| soon wiped out the 


these There are 
pos- 


are, of course, 
athead reservat 
Par 
s, Is all that 
of the one hundred and twentv-tive 


the limit agood hu 


om Page 


of these modern buffalo “hunts.” We go 
hunting now, for any manner of big game, 
personally conducted by the licensed guide, 
who shows us last year’s elk tracks for our 
money, or tells tales of a buffalo wallow 
which was once seen on his father’s farm 

Yet all this high-grade and systematized 
butchery, in which the Beef Trust did not 
play a part, ended only about twenty years 
ago. The Indians refuse to believe that it is 
ended They pray to their leaders among 
the white men to take them North, far 
away, ‘where the buffalo have gone 
Being told there is no such land, they take 
it out in praying for a hereafter in which 
there shall be plenty of buffalo. One of 
these day ome of us white Americans may 
be praying for a square meal of beef once 
more 

The destruction of the buffalo was the 
tragedy of the fur trade. It was 
much a blunder in commerce as it was an 
accident of civilization The belt of the 
machinery of progress got loose when the 
railroads came and the engine ‘‘raced.’ 
There was a time of flurry and unprepared- 
ness when our transportation for the first 
time ran ahead of us. It was the railroads 
that killed off the buffalo 


not so 


Is the End Yet? 


Has the tragedy of the Plains been repeated 
in other respects — has the fur trade ravaged 
and dwindled in other phases? No, in 
hardly any other respect has American 
commerce in raw resources so outrun itself 
rhe fur trade is a very ancient and a very 
honorable calling on this continent, 
centuries ago, reached the dignity of a mon 
opoly a for time 
has been broken up and scattered by many 
individual enterprises The glory of the 
Hudson Bay Company has long since dé 
parted, and in these days there are little 
traders all over remaining fur countri 
far and near 

It is ing that anybody car 
buy fur, and that there is a buyer waiting 
ior every 

Why | 
ple are 


on 


and 


monopoly which some 


the 
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“St Because our peo 
uch richer More per 
wearing furs than ever before 
Although we Americans know little about 
really good furs one must go to Russia to 
ee the full glory of the wilderness— we buy 
more furs every year, and pay 
more and more for them. One would think 
that under this increasing demand the sup 
ply would become exhausted just as it was 
exhausted in the case of the buffalo. Yet 
the truth remains that the number of small 
furs taken each year is about as great now 
as at any time, and it is a quantity which 
seems not to fluctuate very much from year 
to year 
rhe test lies in the great fur market of 
London, whose records will verify this 
tatement. All furs are harder to get, but 
they are obtained. It more to 
them, but the wople pay more 
We wiped the West off the land, if not 
off the maps, long ago, and now we seek to 
water its grave with national irrigation 
The terms civilized and savage are, how- 
ever, but relative, and there is always some 
sort of balance struck between them We 
have civilized the Japanese out of a sweet 
wav of life and made them « xpert butchers 
We, as a people, respect ourselves 
ve and ci 
expert butch- 
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As an Employer of our Automatic Serv 


The HOOSIER CABINET has exclusive features no other cabinet 


pos SeEsses. 
| t 


CENTS A DAY 


Hoosier Cabinet 


r is the lowest-priced good kitchen cabinet made. No 
useful kitchen cabinet for twice the 


more substantial 
money. 

It is bu 
' ip and fi hi 


A $20,000.00 BOND 


Sold on thirty days’ 
trial 


EASY PAYMENTS 
If DESIRED 


Hoosier Cabinet 


The Hoosier 
Manufacturing 
Company 
50 Adams Street 
New Castle, Ind 


convenient 


Hoosier System 


itchen Cabinet 
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PROTECTING THE QUAIL Wr May Get 
BACK TO THE DAYS WHEN BOBWHITES 
WERE TWELVE CENTS A DOZEN, 

Se prelpedcen ig in this country are trying 

WO to prevent the “ pot-hunters”’ from de 

stroying the quail which 

compared with their numbers in former 


alre ady are Tew 


days-—-as may be judged from the fact that 
in ISLO, according to the tatement of the 
Y t Audubon, thev could be bought 





1K tsa dozer ] IS31 the vere 
c¢ irchasable il y cer i 
ak yr even then a delica oO 
at poor; Dbut the price to-da 
ra three dollars to five 

dozer 

lhe demand for quail always exceeds the 
supply, and on this account the birds are 
sought persistently by market hunter 
everywhere A single dealer not long ago 
sold 100,000 of them in one seasor No 
wonder, then, that dear little “ Bobwhite 
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with quail, and live ‘ Bobwhite for pur- 


poses of the kind are in demand at high 
prices 








A number of clubs control, each of then 
preserves of from 5000 to 20,000 acres, on 
which no shooting allowed —or, if per 
mitted, is carefully regulated— and suitable 
measures are taken for protecting the quall 
and f litating their propagatior Che 


and under such condl- 


birds breed rapidly, 
tions they multiply at a surprising rat 


THE CRAFTY CRAB—HE CAN Dic Rt 
ERVOIRS AND AMPUTATE His LIMB 
WITH EQUAL GRACE AND SKILL, 


| gor nrage big rts to a profound stud) 
which the United Stats Fish Comn 

sion has been making recently of the con 
non edible crab of the Atlantic coast, the 


discovery has been made that, in additior 


to having teeth in its stomach and wearing 
its skeleton on the outside of its body, th 
animal is interesting by reason of the skill 
it exhibits in a rtain kind of er rir 
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Maxine Elliott, Who, in Her New Play, has an 
Opportunity, as a Gipsy Fortune-Teller, of 
Displaying Effectively Her Vivid Beauty 


Tailor-Made Plays 


[Saye Clyde Fitch and Augustus Thomas 
J) have of late been called to book pretty 
sharply by metropolitan critics for what ts 
alleged to be a debasement of their art in 
writing ‘‘tailor-made”’ plays. In De Lan 
cey Mr. Thomas has not only represented 
his hero as the familiar John Drew character 
an amiable combination of gentlemanly 
dignity and masculine humor, of chivalry 
and half-cynical ennui--but has gone so far 
as to have one of the characters in the play 
comment on the prominence of the hero's 
nose and chin, and the fact that the whites 
his eyes are visible beneath the pupils 
oo Her Great Match Mr. Fitch has provided 
Miss Maxine Elliott with an opportunity 
of displaying her vivid beauty in assuming 
the costume of a gipsy fortune-teller; and 
has so ordered his story as to give her a 
chance of running the gamut of her most 
telling effects as an actress The idea of the 
frowning critics would seem to be that it is 
the duty of the playwright who takes his 
art seriously to bend his interpreters to the 
furtherance of his own aims as a dramatist 
When the playwright does assert his 
upremacy it may perhaps be a cause for 
congratulation; but the crities, in the 
austerity, negle ‘ct one of the obvious condi- 
tions of dramatic art. Justas the scu Iptor 
is limited in his effects by the « apabilities 
of marble or of bronze, and the painter by 
the size of his canvas, the narrow range of 
colors on | palette, so the dramatist is 
bound down by the nature and abilities of 
the actors who are to embody their con- 
ception In so far as a creative artist 
attempts effects beyond the means at hi 
dispos al he a bad artist 
! 


Of Shakespeare’s clain to distinction 


not the least was his workmanlike use of the 








materials he found at hand. Christopher 
Marlowe had written his Jew of Malta for 
\l t tar of the co yar hick 
he chief I il of Shakespeare compan 
the Globe It was a tailor-made part, 
excenentuly adapted to Allevn popular 
n of DOomDaSsSt snakes peare ATote T he 
Merchant of Venice to give similar expres- 
) to Richard Burbage's finer and more 
flexible art. One of the most popular of 
the actors in the Globe company was Kemp, 
the ciown snakespeare seldom wrote a 
play without a part to give scope to thi 
man's humors. As a result, we have Dog- 
berry, Bottom and —— other creations 
of perennial delight. In The Winter's Tal 
oMakespeare brought on a bear, Goubtiess 
be rom a neighboring bear garden, 
to p ( actor with a striking exit — as 
we find in the direction, “exit: pur- 
sued by a bear In The Two Gentlemen 





of Verona he included Speed's dos 


Goethe, among modert felt himself 
ab e this sort of thing As director of the 
Weimar theatre he bent all his influence to 
prevent the appe ar: ance of a performing 


dog and when ‘} iled he all but threw 
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A New Shorthand Record 


Proceedings of National Convention Modern 
Woodmen of America Reported and 
Transcript Delivered One and Three- 
fifths Seconds After Adjournment 











r 5 
| TH eRTit 
Hea M \\ \ | 
at Milw W ’ 
5, a ik \ 
| June 20 
| wii spo'docienn 
| H ( 
| said ff were R F.5 
| off S.A. Van Pett }.M.¢ c.4 
} € \ R sf G. L. ¢ A 1 
| Signed at Milwauk 
| AR. Tau H 
| C. W. Hawes, Head Cle 
— 
A new and wonderful short! und 1 yal was 
inced when the above certificate was 
nted in the Milwaukee new papers th day 


lowing the adjournment of the convention in 
Milwaukee. In one and three-fifths seconds 





ot minutes, but seconds—there had been 
lelivered > full verbatim report of a great 
itional convention —a feat never before ap 
reached in shorthand work 


But the most important fact In connection 








vith this t ing feat Is that every 
cpert work x onventt 

ite of the Success Shorthand Scl 

th the exception of Official Reporter Ros 


Lhe is one of the instructors in that 1 
Some of them have studied shorthand less than 
me vear, and are now expert court report 
ind three of them have not, as yet, reached 














The Success Shorthand S$ is presided 

r by Walton, James & t the la st 

firm of court reporters in the world, and Robert 
t 

1 

















+) 
ition. Bey ’ withnoprey 5 vl 
ge of shorthand ive been made expert 
shorthand writers, while stenographers, wi 
ting other systems, have been taken 
th t ind their salaries have been m 
thar bled 
If you wish to know the metho wl tl 
vondertul feat was accomplishe ind tot 
come acquainted with the way in which you 
become an expert shortha writer by 1 
study write it e to 1 » { 
Ss Suite 910, 79 Clark Street, ¢ I 
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his directorship. But it may be re 





marked that his plays have 
popular, and in any true sense of le word 
‘rannot be called intrinsically dramatic 
The plays of the good-humored and _ prac- 


never proved 





tical Shakespeare are not only supreme 
vorks of the intellect and the imagina 
tion, but excellent acting pieces as wel 
It may « added that Mr. Fitch and Mr 


Thomas have scored two of the few suec- 


cesses of the season 


Henry Miller's Revenge 


EADING ladies are not the only player 
4 folk subject to fits of temper. Henry 
who of late suffered a run of bad 
the end of which found him on the 
ville stage, this year undertook to 
regain his prestige by establishing . -_ 
class stock company on Broadway Vhi il 
under the strain of prep: vas 
crossed by Channing Poll *k, the press 
representative of his backers. Mr. Miller 
cut short the dispute by sharply demanding 
what Mr. Pollock knew about acting, any 
way. Mr. Pollock replied that it would not 
nK 














take long to find out as much as an actor 
who had taken twenty ve: to prepare tor 
his \ aude ville début. Curtain 


al act in this drama behind the 
neon the night of the production, 
at of Mr. Miller's first 
Zira, a modern version of Clara Morris 
old emotional plece Phe a Magdaler 
in which Miss Mar raret Ang played the 
title rdle Mr. Pollock as} 

the stage-door, 
doorkeeper not be 
Mr. Miller was ec: 
lock over carefull 
iway without the 
tion It was Mr 
In spite of 
pre it 





offering 





bicker 3 
Miss = glin 


toremost of our 
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Off-Stage Hits 


F ALL the effects of real 
O harder to get than the pr 

ses Which are supposed to cx 
4 stance beyond the cen 

In George Ade’s recent pl The Bad 
one of the scenes showed a pop 


ular seaside resort, and Mr. Ade wanted 





sSamaritalr 








o represent the sound of the waves on the 
beach beyond. Ever eans Was tried it 
iin, and the thir i en up 
One d vhile the cor e rehear 
! } ene, the ider lr Mr. Ade 
had been trving for s } e upon | 
‘ First came a ¢ int booming of the 
breaker — \ nt und em 
followed a swirl and a swi id the thin 
diminishing cry of pebble afed by rs 
backwash —the very perfection of what 
\Tennvson called 





The shriek of the : 


down by 
Mr. Ade ru hed to the bach tage in de- 


empty Yet he still 
roar of the distant 





irf Phe was open and there 
i co agon backed up to the curt 
The booming of the breaker was mad 
the ‘ooptuls Of coal as they struck the 
he ron nute ind roared dow: t into 











e rushed back upon the stz and 
announced that he had got his wave-effe« 
But his star demurred. The sound of the 
coal, he said, killed the effect of his best 
lines The objection was perfectly just 
here is always the danger that tl Di t 
thing will blot out legitimate dr t 
effect The pl as d 
cock in the m the « t 
It is witt drawt of a fort } 
In Her Own Wa z Clyde Fitch used one 
of these off-s {’ elles t Witt KINg it 
cess The crisis of the play came through 


a report of the hero's death in the 
pines. The audience had 





ut the heroine was still in the dark rhe 
tidings were brought to her by means of a 
newspaper extra It was nece irv to ind 
cate the approach of the newsboy from far 
down the street, the fateful ery becoming 
louder and clearer al l came up from 


beneath a drawing-room window Mr 
Fitch spent and days rehearsing hi 
before he produced the precise 
desired: but it was worth all his 
efforts. As the whole fate of the story was 
at stake, the moment was one of striking 


dramatic suspense 


days 
newsboy 


effect he 
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THE IDEALIST 


(Concluded from Page 8) 


arms of the goal. Thane looked upon his 
men, and he saw that they were crushed; 
that this last verdict of Time, coming upon 
the fag-end of their endurance, had broken 
them. The touch-down must be made 
immediately, it must be made by one man 

it must be made by him! 

A heavy silence had fallen upon the 
arena; the bleachers, in a reaction from 
the delirious strain, were numb; motion- 
less, as if of wrought-iron, they looked upon 
the beaten team, pennants and colors 
hanging flutterless. Far across the trodden 
field, barred by the Cardinal goal-posts, the 
sun was setting. Thane thrilled in an 
ecstasy of resolution. In the glow of that 
descending sun, visible only to him through 
the divination of love, she appeared, his 
College, the Mother of his Soul, throned 
there above earthly turmoil, serene in her 
trust; and within the ample folds of her 
cloud garments her arms stretched to him 
in calm, assured appeal 

There was a shrill whistle. The man at 
the centre of the spread Cardinal line ran 
forward with shortened steps; there was a 
thump, and far up into the depths of the 

ky the ball soared slowly, while, following 

along the ground beneath, the red-jerseyed 
line thundered down the field. And right 
away Thane saw that the ball was his. It 
rose, rose, till it seemed but a little black 
spot; it seemed to stick, pasted to the 
heavens; and then it began to come down, 
down, down in long spirals, with ever in- 
creasing velocity. Thane, changing ground 
with each of its swoops, remained beneath 
it, and suddenly, with a vicious last burst 
it banged into his arms. For a moment he 
was still, looking above the far Cardinal 
goal-posts, into the sunset depths where he 
saw Her calling to him in tranquil com- 
mand. Then, with a side-step that threw 
off the first red tackler, he lowered his 
head and started down the field 

And then the multitude saw something 
that lived ever after in the college annals 
They saw Thane, cunningly concealing 
himself behind the team which had bunched 
before him, follow it as it thundered down 
the centre of the field in a living shield; then, 
as its impetus spent itself upon the Cardinal 
charge I ave it and spring out alone to the 
left They saw him with a phenomenal 
burst of speed circle clear around a trio of 
red jerseys, and, swerving back toa straight 
course, make right for the goal-posts. He 
struck a group of Cardinal men who had 
diagonaled to intercept him as he circled, 
and his striped jerse} flashed through them 
as if something vapory that glided through 
m. “er—and the n he was clear, a red whirl 
in pursuit and two men only in the way 
The first approac hed him, carefully meas- 
uring distance and speed He crouched; 
his legs distended like springs, and he flew 
low along the rround. Thane’s left arm 

ent out straight like a lance, and suddenly 
the red jersey collapsed like a rag. Thane 
vavered a moment; he sent a queer, dazed 
1ead and above, seemed to find what 
he sought, and then with a smile, his eves 
ahead and up in a singular rapt exp ion, 
he sprang forward again, straight for the 
last man in his path, as if unaware of hi 
presence. He neared him with great leaps; 
he was almost upon him. Suddenly his 
whole body seemed to rise in air; his knees 
napped up to his chin~ and the red jersey 
streaked impotently beneath, hurdled! A 
few more steps and Thane was over the last 
white line, fair between the posts. And 
there, with the same ridiculous, rap ite xpres- 
sion, he stood erect, the ball tight under his 
arm, his eyes in the clouds; and there a 
moment later the avenging red whirl caught 
him still idiotic all nding, and with a 
furv that could not nullify what had been 
done—-the second touch-down gained, the 
game won-- pounded him deep into the sod 

All this the astounded bleachers saw; 
but Thane didn't. All that he knew was of 
running, with a longing burst that came 

traight from the heart, through a great 
ilence and a whirr of red, straight for a 
ion that was throned in the clouds. And 
he was still there-——in the clouds —two hours 
later when, at the delirious banquet given 
in honor of the victory, to the coach's ques- 
, ‘How the deuce did you do it?’’ he 
answered, ‘‘Oh, I just ran to Her.”’ 

Which raised a general laugh and 
straightway regained him his nickname, 
‘Girlie,’ that for at least two hours he had 
been in danger of losing 
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Cvanl 


Do you care?" she asked 

He was incapable of speaking, and bent 
his head 

Looking at him, Patricia felt a mansior 
in the West End, a place in Surrey, which 
at her father’s words had poked their chim 
ney-tops above the horizon slip away fron 
her as though the intermediary Atlantic 
iad swallowed them 





Do you want me so very much he 
said genth 
‘Il want you, oh, I want you—so much 
that nothing else matters!" 
She looked at him with clear « ye ques 
tioningly 
Patricia! Patricia! There aren't 


any words for what I want to say. I love 
you, l love you! 
She held him away from her, as he tried 
to draw her to him. Suddenly her clear 
ves were swimming, her lashes descended 
ree ird her cheek 
es, yes, yes, I love you Oh, do be 
Cc areful: you ll crush my dress!’’ she panted 
And the steps of Algernon sounding close 
at hand, before he had touched her lips she 
freed herself, and fled to the carriage 
She still breathed quickly rhe street 
lamps wore aureoles of light, the cobble 
stones were singing, the rumble of the 
wheels set itself to music. There began a 
night of madness 
Delighted!”’ exclaimed Algernon, as he 
grasped the hand of Sir Charles Landower 
t the mome nt of eee tion 
He felt confident tha iat well-scrubbed 
lion Sir Charles had me caught his name 
y usion! was there ever anything so exas- 
per: iting? One might gue s that Sir Chark 
did not catch « / name but merel put 
out a large and rathe d har ae bent a large 
and decide dly red face , and muttered Lhe 
lion was of the type it rattles to be lionized 
At table Algernon would hi: liked to 





rise from his chair and cry I also am her 
Sir Charles — de cended, though you do not 
know *" has Sir Aylmer Vanet;: And, 
Sir Charles, this is my daughter 
No one had ever seen Patricia look so 
lovel) Strange thi at Sir Charl gaze wa 
not fixed co! ally! But 1 


Charles 


mushroom on his fork to speak of ther 


different atmosphere here, indeed 

1arles , to that of Lond yn,’’ said young 

F could sper ik all language 
ish 





harles adm tted it 

Herat i said Melv« opposite, 
pointedly Sir Char! es’ name wa assoc 
ated with certain work in Afghan 








Sir Charl ind preferred t« 
talk ab 1 It ed 
him th ind right had 
never seen them; so few important people 
inthe w th the Chicage 
stock j ards except uch important people 

s live in Chicago. He became almost talk 
ve ae Stupendous enterprise Amazing 
ingenuity Unutterable rapidity Enter 


taining, and, should he say, rather— uncon 
ventional ? He had pic _ up something 
there so fresh and divert ! so very Ameri 
ean! which he had in hs pocket A mi 
take; in another pocket. But he would 
send for it, if they wished 

In the interim Algernon, fingering hi 
eveglasses, would have drawn Sir Charles 
attention, but could not. No premonition 
warned him 

Yet the very American thing that Sir 
Charles had picked up wasa pamphlet. He 
handed it to his neighbor on the left, and 
her dark eyes, lifting suddenly, rested with 
a startled expression on Mr. Vanety. She 
would have spoken to Sir Charles, but hesi 
tated, and the one next took the pamphle t 
from her 

Surprising! //is startled eyes rested on 
Mr Vanety before he handed it on 

A strange embarrassment attended it 
course around the table— only Sir Charl 
leaned forward, red-faced and smiling 
waiting for them to share his merriment 
Then it came to Patricia, bright with hap 
yiness, and surprise puckered her sweet lips 
ittle crinkles appears d at the corners of her 
eves, and—oh, golden girl! without a trace 
of self-consciousness she joine d Sir Charle 
in rippling laughter. Sir Charles’ eyes did 
not leave her face again- so that one may 
wonder what might have happened if 
Arthur had not spoken that evening 
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And it came to Algernon, who put out his 
hand and took it 

I say, Algernon Vanety put out his hand 
and took it. No frie ndly spirit gr asped his 
arm to detain him, nothing whispered in his 
ear to pass it on without looking. He ad- 
justed his eyeglasses. . . . Did we 
declare a while ago that Algernon’s face 
eould not grow red?—it reddened now 
The bright blood filled it from chin to tem- 
ples, then went away and left a frightful 
whiteness. No need to expatiate upon that 
at which he was looking: the man must 
live in some other planet who has not seen 
Vanety & Co.’s famous pamphlet of the 
knight in armor. The farthest Hottentot, 
the last Kamchatkan, the ultimate Finn, 
have giggled, reading it in their native lan- 
guages. Only such one-idead simplicity as 
that of old John Vanety could have evolved 
it —with itsmarginal sketches of Sir Aylmer: 
Sir Aylmer journeying on the crusade; Sir 
Aylmer with Louis, King of France; Sir 
Aylme r kneeling to the Slavonian prince; 
with its head and tail pieces of the arms of 
Vanety; with its Old English letterpress, 
beginning, ‘‘The French King Louis lay, 
therefore, at Acre’’: with its cover, in red 
and gold, of the two wild bulls and the 
knight engaging them, the dates 1255 and 
1905, and the title, ‘How We Broke into 


the Beef Business." Very certainly Sir 
Charles had not caught the name of 
Vanety 


Too late Melver rushed nervously into 
full speech with his well-known yachting 
story of the crew which deserted. All had 
seen that gray ghost with fallen lip that sat 
in the place of Algernon. In his hands this 
infamous link between two things which 
he would have kept forever separated shook 
tremulously. It was the ‘pub lie shame of 
Sir Aylmer he was sharing —of Sir Aylmer 
dead and buried. The beef could not be 
lifted up to Sir Aylmer Vanety: Sir Aylmer 
Vanety had come down to beef. And the 
fall of that armored form, as one might say, 
crushed Algernon completely. He who an 
instant before had been filled with uneasi- 
ness because Sir Charles had not heard his 
name now would have died rather than that 
Sir Charles should hear it 

An hour later, when chance—which 
Algernon would have avoided—brought 
them side by side, Sir Charles said pleas- 
antly 

Very—eh 
ret your name 

Mm-m-m-m," answered Algernon Van- 

ty, his face whiter than his collar. He had 
the wish but not the courage to answer, 
Ruggles.’’ 

Sir Charles smiled in perplexity 

Then they fled 

Patricia could not calm her singing pulses 
to sympathy. Some one was walking up 
and down before the Vanety mansion, It 
was almost two o'clock, and the thing is 
y of computation: Arthur had been 
walking there five hours 

Patricia sped up the 
one was close behind her 
frightened 


clumsy of me, but I did not 


eas \ 


stairway. Some 
She turned, half- 
A delicious sense of willing 
helplessness overcame her; then something 
stronger, sweeter; and, as she felt his arms, 
doubt left her 

With bent head and shaking knees her 
father entered. His eyes lacked lustre. He 
shuddered to hear the hearty voice of John 
on the floor above And into those lack- 
lustre eves no light came, even though he 
saw that in the hallway Arthur Holley was 
kissing his daughter 
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GREATNESS 


he told the President 
promised me he would 

My meeting with the Pr 
is known the Red 


Alger sent I} 


what he had 


just 







t wasin what 
pecretar) 


wa ew opened 





bi Mekink \ telling V muct il 
tached to me he was, : how everybod 
kne it Then I knew Was coming 
He went on to say that t know | 

decision did not depe relative 


liking of Senator Platt and myself ; thi 
had been my friend for many year 
he had been prejudiced 


against 








although since he had met him he esteemed 
the New Yorker high th 
bound, he continued, not 
Plat n tne r tter of tf 
his margin of support in the 
na to Justi 1 
I interrupted to inquire Did Mr. Plat 
not write to you that, while he had supported 
al her, if vou chose t nominate me he 
would 1 compla 
mn, ve maybe hed aid MeKinle\ 
it lL have seen Platt and I know what he 
feels, and not jeopardize the 
party t i believe vou are 
oo good me to do that 
Mr. President aid 1, rising to ge 
vour decision is not a surprise to me l 


release you trom all obligations I have 


long since learned how friendship is sacri 


ficed in the game of politic Platt ha 


something you want You have some 
thing Platt want Go ahead with the 
arrangement Next time | want some 
thing and you and Platt are wrangling | 
will support Platt if I prize what I want 


more than | do your friend hip A man isa 
fool who is sentimental in polities.” 
Now you are mad and losing 
temper,” said McKinley in a grieved way 
1 never mad in my life,” I 
replied lam only describing coolly what 
1 see “ee 
Mckinley talked kindly and said some- 
thing about there ways in 
which he could attest his friendship, and 
Secretary Alger said a word or two about 
what he knew of McKinley's attachment 
and | left in no very pleasant temper 


was less 


be ing other 


Platt’s man received the appointment 
Some time afterward McKinley gave me a 
very handsome special appointment, but 


he knew just what I thought of him. It wa 


He was naturally an amicable man, but 
exceedingly ambitious— so ambitious that 
he had no idea of imperiling any personal 
interest for friendly inclinations. If it wa 
necessary to sacrifice a weak friend to pro 
pitiate a powerful enemy, he would not 
hesitate for one moment to the 
friend. To his powerful friends, on whon 
he was dependent, he was loyal to the point 
of doing anything they required, ever 
ws which his judgment or his conscience 
did not approve, but that was « 
form of selfishness. His natura 
to weaker friends was kindly, and when he 
might assist them without danger to hin 

self he did so with a show of great generosity 

But when doing so called on him to imperil 
any selfish interest he did not hesitate to 
leave them in the lurel secretary Alger 
himself experienced this. No man was eve! 
more loyal to Mckinley, and he was ar 
excellent Secretary of War, but when Me 


sacrifice 


another 








nclinatior 








Kinley found that there was a public clamor 
against Alger he did not stand by t secre 
tary as he should have done: he sacrificed 


him for his own benefit without a qualn 
Ina Mckinley was nothing like a 
unselfish reputat 


been he was 


\ } 
word, 


a man as he has the 10on ol 


c estimate places him 
cind-hearted man, he was a very timid, cal 
culating person, and although, personal] 
not corrupt, he was under many bad and 
venal influences. What saved McKinley 
and will pass his name to history as a 
much greater man than he really was is that 
he had a singularly able coterie of men 
about him, and presided over the destinies 
of this Nation when our people were more 
prosperous, more virile, ready to 
work out their own destiny 
the ir own glory, than 
before or may ever be again 

McKinley was naturally of a cautiou 
and a timid nature. The swift 


laving much more of a trad 
ag politician than he has the reputation of 
del ng been he Wa not 30 n gha the pub 


I 
1 
} 
] Although he was a 


»dowr 


more 
and achieve 


thev ever had 
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| events after the blowing up of the Maine 
| alarmed him. Wellit might. The country 
| was not prepared for war in any way. Wit 


| a more powerful adversary than Spain, the | 


precipitate way in which our people forced 
| the war might and probably would have 
produced a great disaster. It was this, 
doubtless, that alarmed McKinley and 
brought forth his desperate appeals for 
delay. But the rashness of the populace 
proved to be a true inspiration, and the 
victories we won so rapidly were little short 
of miracles in their bloodlessness and their 
completeness. The rapidity of the forma- 
tion of our armies and navies, the thorough- 
ness of their equipment, the celerity and 
precision of their work, while due to the 
work of a thousand master minds, product 
of our whirling period of activity, will 
always redound to the credit of McKinley 
and give him higher rank than as a man he 
was entitled to. He was never a vindictive 


man. His kindness and his amiability 


disarmed to a great extent resentment for | 


his shortcomings 

When the war broke out my three boys 
went wild. The oldest was in the army, and 
the next two were graduates of the Virginia 
Military Institute. McKinley promptly 
commissioned the two latter as Captain and 
First Lieutenant in Colonel Pettit’s Fourth 
Regiment of Volunteer Infantry. My oldest 
son he made an Assistant Adjutant-Gen- 
eral with rank of Captain, after Santiago, 
and afterward Major in the Forty-seventh 
Infantry Volunteers. My second son he 
made Major in the Fourth 
me a Brigadier-General’s commission 


He even offered 


The last time I saw McKinley was at Bluff 


Point. I was chairman of a committee 
appointed to call on him and invite him to 
attend a great celebration of Dewey’s vic- 
tory, in New York. The place is beautiful 
and we reached it on a lovely day. After 
our task was performed, | was about to 
withdraw, when Mckinley, who knew how 
I felt about the United States Attorneyship, 
approached me in his most seductive way. 
tle knew my weak point 

Well,”’ said he, calling me by my first 
name, “how are our boys?” 

Very well, | thank you, Mr. President 
one in the Philippines and two in Cuba. All 
very well.” 

And how is Mrs. Wise?” he added. ‘I 
expect that anxiety about all those boys 
in the army has made her lose the girlish 
appearance she had when we were frolick- 
ing that night with Irving.”’ 

1 thanked him and made some reply. 
Running his arm through mine, as he often 
did in the old days, he drew me aside and 
said: ‘* Where is the little chap that made 
photographs of the Spaniards as he charged 
them in the Ninth Infantry at San Juan 
Hill?’ 

Why, he has rejoined his regiment and 

; serving in Northern Luzon.” 
Now | want him to be a Major in one of 


the new regiments we are recruiting,’’ was 
the President’s quick reply. 
Whatever lingering resentment I may 


have felt against McKinley was surely dis- 
armed by this considerate remembrance of 
my oldest son. Turning to him and grin- 
ning I said Mr. President, is this business 
or conversation? Platt has no nominee for 
this place, has he?”’ 

He in turn said: ‘There you go again 
Still harping on that old matter. No, I 
want that boy appointed. You write to 
Root and tell him I want it done, and I will 
write, too 

Shaking his hand cordially, I went off 
and wrote at once to Secre tary Root, one of 
the best friends and truest men I ever knew, 
and within a week received a telegram from 
him, saying: ‘Congratulate Major Hugh 
LD. Wise on his appointment to the Forty- 
seventh Infantry.” I little thought, when 
I last looked into the kindly eyes of Mr. 
Mckinley, that summer day at Bluff Point, 
that we should never meet again. He was 
so full of life and hope and health that a long 


seemed 


career stretched out before him 
Poor Mckink y He deserved a better 
fate The criticisms | have passed upon 


him above, although the y were deserved, 
do not destroy or materially weaken a feel- 
ing of affection which I always felt for him, 
and although his friendship failed me once 
on a pinch, he showed me many times his 
kindness of heart, friendly interest, and 
desire to serve me, when he did not have to 
endanger himself. That was his nature and 
he could not change it. On the whole, it 
was a nature far above the average of man- 
kind in sweetness and kindliness, and not a 
whit below the average in selfishness, per- 
haps, when men are subjected to the test. 
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Eugene caught his train and climbed into 
a sleeper for Buffalo some five minutes after 
Loman entered the one, on the same trai: 


for Montreal 


Ettelson, the next day, 
snug prison he foot wa 
as he got the money from Hal he we 
leave He believed that Hal would writ 
foward noon he heard a slow step, which 


Was sitting in! 
nearly well As 


soon 


he knew for Ezra , on the narrow talrs 

The old mar Ked ive as he entered 
and there was infinite compassion in his voice 
i he 4 4 Ihe t 4 Vnsta ) 
et 

I irned pale himse ind 
for a moment his to | Any 
n ne he isked ; nit \ 

He gave the 1 ‘ Margrave Ezra 
rephed nd he saw | ne ri hat leapt 
Into the other { e that the me enger is 
me Vhat his heart qua 1 and | ] 
exulted tor 

Oh! Th i frier ell him to come 
ip!”’ Ettelson cried. He got out of the 
chair and on his crutch and stoi eit 
the door, beaming, a hand extended 
t opened n her ed blankly, for 

as Eugene, not H hat entered 

1 want you to go W th me it once 
Ettelsor rhey’re hot on your tra 
said Eugene 

He felt all the embarra vent of the 
meeting He and the assistant cashier had 


never been more than the merest pa 
quaintances. The rather fastidious lawyer 
put Ettelson down as one of Hal's sport 
smutty friends, and had no wish to con 
in closer contact with hin Ettelson had 
always thought of Eugene as a lucky, smug, 
supercilious fellow And here they tood 
facing each other 

Ei ugene noticed the strange clothes, un- 
— face and the lame foot 
ae ’ he thought with distaste 

it did not occur to Billy to ask questior 
Yet he hesitated. The 
stubbled face 

‘“‘] must leave the money for the doctor, 

he said —‘'a matter of eighteen dollars 


color rose in } 


With an obscure shame Margrave took 
three ten-dollar bills from his pocket and 
laid them on the washstand. ‘I'll wait for 
you bel low The sleigh is ready,’’ he said 

Phe y bundled into the waiting sleigh It 


was a relief to both of them that their wraps 
made talking difficult 

There was more afternoon, 
but the dawn of the third day after broke 
cold and clear. Margrave, weary, cramped 
and bathless, watched it through the win- 
dow of the second-class coach in which they 
sat. Ettelson was sleeping beside him, his 
head dropped against the back of 
the seat, fis mouth open. ‘Poor devil!” 
the lawyer thought again, and gave a long 
sigh of relief. The flight, so far as he was 
concerned, was over. They had traveled 
night and day, sometimes by sleigh, some- 
times by train, over the crooked trail that 
Margrave had picked out from the time 
tables on his way to Buffalo. He had ac 
complished the task that devolved upon 


snow that 


greasy 


him. As the sun was rising, the locomotive 
whistled for the Canadian village where 
there was a junction with the main line. In 
half an hour, thank goodness, he would be 


climbing into a Pullman, and so retu 
to a decent way of living 

There were only a dozen persons on the 
long, V-shaped, plank platform when they 
alighted, Margrave with his suit-case, Billy 
with his crutch and the bundle that he had 
hastily made up at Wyckoff's. A woman 
vas ringing a bell in front of a shat 


rning 





by littl 





restaurant across the tracks, and they 
tramped over there for coffee and griddle 


cakes, which they ate sitting on | igh tools 
arrow counter 
They were the 


vere a few final word 


and there 
it Mar- 


oniv patror 


to be a D 





fT e put off saying then 
disagreeable They went 
station in the middle of the 
forn The whole ente rprise 


tof 


distasteful to the lawyer 
barked in it partly beca ci 
partly out of sympathy for 


partly out of a wrathful determinatio 

balk Hal's villainy. He had little toler- 
ance for Ettelson There was something 
lse that counted. The fugitive wore a 


too large for him, 
fafarmer. He hada 


} ’ - 
idiculous old overcoat, 
hat he had bought o 


t 
r 
+ 

t 
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black slouch hat anc tied a red scarf over 
it and his ears to protect him from the 
cold. As one foot was bandaged, he wore a 
pair of enormous overshoes that Ezra had 
given him, A month’s growth of red beard 
and the untrimmed mustache that drooped 
over his mild mouth made him more ridicu- 
lous. Eugene could not help laughing at 
such a figure 

Two men and a voluble woman stood 
around the lukewarm cast-iron stove in the 
station waiting-room. Margrave led the 
way to the corner and sat down with his 
back turned so that his bulk would some- 
what screen the fugitive. He took out a lit- 
tle roll of bills, prepared over night 

‘You may as well go on to Toronto,” he 
whispered ‘] want you to take this.” 

Ettelson’s hand closed over the money 
and he looked down at it, silent 
‘And keep away from Hal, whatever you 

* Eugene added quickly and harshly 
The fugitive looked up, as startled as 
though he had been struck. His gentle 
eyes winced with a deep pain, then turned 
to the floor, and his head drooped. So Hal 
wished to throw him off! 

Margrave that he 


saw misunderstood 


The om shot through his own heart. He 
laid his hand on Ettelson’s arm ‘Hal's 
gone to pieces, Billy Nobody can trust 


him any more,”' he said 
Chen the way his pal had deserted him in 
Quebec recurred to Ettelson ‘*He would 
have given me up, Margrave?’’ he asked 
Perhaps.” 


The fugitive was silent a full minute, 
his eyes downeast in thought. Then he 
looked up and said, very gently: ‘That 


would have been just as well He smiled 


slightly. ‘‘l suppose that sounds ny se - 
ful to you. I appreciate what you har 
done for me, and how disagreeable F tes is 


been to you But, you see, Hal sod 1 did 
this wrong together We wronged eac *h 
other in doing it. I would go back now and 
take my punishment. I am not afraid of 
the punishment for myself any longer wy 
I've made my wife suffer so much alread 
Then, for the first time, Margrave re ally 
understood the ridiculous figure beside him 
as a suffering human soul, caught in the 
ruck of things and seeking a just way out 
I tried Mr. Slocum, Billy, suggesting a 
compromise,’ he said quickly, eager to 
make it appear that he had been sympa- 
thetic. But he stopped abruptly, for he 
knew that his representations to Slocum, 
made after Mrs. Ettelson had come to con- 
sult with him, had been merely perfunctory 
You've seen my wife?"’ Ettelson asked. 


“Oh, ves! Just before I left Chicago 
She keeps well and courageous Here 
at least, he need not lie 


It’s the worst for her and for Hal's wife,” 
the fugitive began, and then the long shriek 
of a locomotive cut him short. The two 
men and the woman hurried out The 
station-master bustled through 


There's my train,” said Margrave 
They got up 
“You've been very kind, Margrave,” 
said Ettelson 
Oh, no, no! Not at all! I wish there 


was something I could do! They were on 


the platform now The heavy train was 
rushing on Passengers were astir, with 
bags and bundles. A station-helper trun- 


dled a clattering truck past them. 
l've got to do it myse lf, Margrave I 
guess, before it can done right,”’ said 
Ettelson I'd do it now but for my wife 
Well, | thank you. Good "He 
stopped rhe _ coaches DY 
them, slowing u 
Good-by silly I'll do what 
They shook hands hastily At the car- 
door Margrave turned and waved back at 
a red scarf tied over 


be 


“rene ar 
1ucK 


rolied 


of 


I can 


the ridiculous figure, 

ts head. He made his way rapidly back to 
the sleepers, and felt the gentle pull of the 
wheels under him. Through a vestibule 


vindow he caught a glimpse of the fugitive, 
standing on the platform, looking up, smil- 





ing at the departing train 
Margrave got into a smoking compart- 
ment and dropped back on the soft cush- 
ions. It was what he had sighed for, yet he 
did not in the least want it ‘Why didn't 
over another day with him?” he was 
limself, with a useless sting of 
He was immensely dissatisfied with 
It seemed to him that he had 


bungled it all, and plaved the snob to a 


better man Jane ought to have come 
herself!"’ he reflected, with a whimsical 
remorse She wouldn't have missed the 
man in him until the last minute 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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